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At the Threshold of a New Era... 


AMA FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 26-28, 1955 «+ HOTEL STATLER + NEW YORK 


This summer has seen some dramatic changés—and still others are in the 
making—which are certain to affect the jobs of personnel and industrial relations 
executives in both large and small companies. 

One of these has been the rapid move toward greater automation. An- 
ether is the agreement with which the Ford Motor Company and _ the 
UAW-CIO wrete the beginning of a new era in industrial relations. Directly or 
indirectly, employers—union or non-union—will feel the impact of both of these 
major ie ese Meanwhile, pressures for cost reduction and better 
utilization of the workforce are building up. And many of the day-to-day 
operating problems of personnel management—though perhaps less dramatic— 
are no less important. They demand immediate attention. 


Here, in this time of change, are some of the vital questions AMA’s Per- 
sonnel Conference will help you to answer: 


e@ How will the Ford agreement and the automotive settle- 
ment affect industrial relations in other companies? 

@ How can you develop supervisory training programs to 
prepare foremen for their increased responsibilities? 
What's New in College Recruitment? . . . Management 
Development? 

How Can You Improve Your Employee Communications? 


Can Increased Costs Be Absorbed Through Greater Pro- 
ductivity? ‘ 


————- Another Conference ‘First’ 


YOU SIT IN ON AN ARBITRATION 


Through the American Arbitration Association, AMA is arranging a special 
telecast of an actual arbitration. This is not a role-playing demonstration— 
management and labor will be playing for keeps. You will eyewitness the 
arbitration, hear each side present its case. At the end of the telecast, 
labor and company representatives, together with the arbitrator, will ap- 
pear on the platform as a panel to answer your questions. Later, the 
arbitrator’s decision will be mailed to you. 
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Listening: The Missing Link 


COMMUNICATION is a two-way street 
—a fact so well recognized, in theory, 
that it has become almost a truism. 
Yet, in practice, the traffic continues 
to flow in one direction. Transmission 
has widened into a super-highway; re- 
ception remains a bumpy lane beset by 
unpredictable roadblocks and detours. 

Attempts are continually made to ex- 
pand reception. There are the “talk if 
you must” approaches, such as the 
“open door’ of top management 
through which so few low-ranking em- 
ployee¢ actually seem to pass. There 
are the more purposeful techniques of 
questionnaire, opinion poll, and depart- 
ment meeting. Some companies glean 
information on employee attitudes as 
a by-product of counseling, rating, or 


exit interviews. The majority rely on 
foremen and other front-line supervi- 
sors for news of how their employees 
think and feel. 


Each of these invitations to com- 
munication depends for success on one 
central factor: the ability of manage- 
ment representatives to listen, and to 
act appropriately on what they hear. 
We know both from studies and experi- 
ence that most people—including man- 
agers—are poor listeners. Strangely, 
however, little attention has been given 
by industry to the development of 
listening ability. 

AMA has been looking at listening. 
In preparing a forthcoming handbook 
on the art of face-to-face communica- 
tion, AMA researchers found a wealth 
of studies and training materials on 
how to get a point across—in other 
words, how to make other people listen. 
They found also many praiseworthy 
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statements on the virtues and benefits 
of listening. But surprisingly little was 
found—and that little came chiefly 
from the field of education rather than 
industry—about how to listen intelli- 
gently and understandingly to another 
person. 

This omission in training is hard to 
explain from a dollars-and-cents point 
of view. Listening is part of the job of 
every executive; studies show that it 
enters into almost everything he does, 
and that he spends several hours a 
day in the physical attitude of listen- 
ing. One would expect business to try 
harder to get its money’s worth from 
these high-paid hours. 

Humanly speaking, the failure is 
more understandable; most people have 
a mental block against listening. Ag 
language expert S. I. Hayakawa has 
remarked, “Most of us most of the 
time are chiefly concerned with getting 
our own views across, and we tend to 
find other people’s speeches a tedious 
interruption of the flow of our own 
ideas.” 

Another clue to the lag in listening 
showed up in AMA’s newly inaugurated 
Course in Executive Communication, 
which has been attended thus far by 
executives from over 100 companies. 
Participants are told at the outset 
that listening is the most important 
single element in communication. Spe- 
cific training occurs at two points in 
the course. Near the start, members 
learn to recognize and allow for their 
individual “filters”: mental and emo- 
tional attitudes which may block or 
distort reception. Later, discussions 
are conducted in which each person 
who wishes to speak in a controversial 
situation must first summarize what 
was said by the previous speaker. 





Many executives proved from the 
start to be exceedingly sensitive listen- 
ers. A number, however, seemed to 
feel listening was “giving in”—a sort 
of psychic capitulation. They felt ag- 
gressive when speaking, defeated when 
listening. 

By the end of the course this view 
had changed. One textile executive, 
strictly as an experiment, listened to 
his meeting of department heads. The 
results converted him. “It takes more 
of a man to listen,” he said. “But it 
pays to make the effort.” 

More and more, industry is begin- 
ning to make the effort. Though few 
companies give listening training, a 
fair number stress it as part of the 
training for counseling, interviewing, 
and general communication. In a poll 
by the Bureau of National Affairs a 
few years ago, the overwhelming 
majority of top executives agreed that 
“the fine art of listening remains one 
of the most overlooked tools of man- 
agement.” Eventually, it may be 
hoped, this “got to listen” will be 
transformed into “how to listen” as 
the special techniques which have been 
developed in schools and universities 
begin to be applied by industry. 


History of a Strike: 
Management Documents Its Case 


INCLUDED IN the special section on col- 
lective bargaining featured in this 
issue are some practical do’s and 
don’ts for the management confronted 
by a strike. Communications, this 
article stresses, play the key role at 
this critical period—a point of view 
which is strongly reinforced by Gen- 
eral Electric’s recently published case 
study of the four-week strike at its 
Bloomfield, N. J. plant last fall. 

The 64-page booklet consists of re- 
productions of written company and 
union communications and local press 
reports for the two-month period from 
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October 12, 1954, when the union be- 
gan agitation for a strike, to December 
12, 1954, when the strike ended. 
Selected and assembled chronologically 
by sections, with an explanatory pre- 
face to each, the material is intended 
to serve both as a complete record of 
the strike and as a source book for 
other members of GE management 
who may be faced with a similar situa- 
tion in the future. 


Personnel Salaries: Some 
Supplementary AMA Findings 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES who have been 
following the trends revealed in the 
University of Minnesota’s annual sur- 
veys of personnel salaries and ratios 
will naturally be interested in the de- 
tailed report on this year’s survey 
which appears on page 6 of this issue. 

Independent of these findings, but 
to some extent supplementing them, 
are the data on various specialized 
industrial relations positions included 
in the AMA Executive Compensation 
Service’s recent survey of middle man- 
agement salaries for 1955. Here are 
some of the highlights: 

Development or Training Executives. 
Among the 12 industrial relations po- 
sitions covered by the survey, the 
development or training executive is 
shown to have an average actual 
salary of $7,500 and an effective 
salary range of from $6,500 to $10,000. 
(“Effective salary range” is the spread 
between bottom and top salaries in 
the central half or third of the sam- 
ple.) Sixty per cent of the positions 
reported in this group are in com- 
panies with 2,000 to 6,000 employees, 
and all the foregoing figures apply to 
development or training executives 
serving one company location only. 

Those responsible for more than one 
location have an effective salary range 
of from $8,000 to $13,600 and an aver- 
age actual salary of $10,500. Two- 
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thirds of the positions surveyed in 
this group are in companies with 3,000 
to 18,000 employees. About one-third 
of the group work in two or three 
locations, and 38 per cent in from 
four to 10; the remainder are respon- 
yible for more than 10 locations. 


Safety Directors. Figures developed 
for the position of safety director show 
that, when responsible for under 2,000 
employees, this executive averages 
$6,200 in actual salary and has an 
effective salary range of from $5,800 
to $8,300. Safety directors responsible 
for from 2,000 to 5,000 employees 
average $7,200 in actual salary, and 
their effective salary range is from 
$6,000 to $9,300. Those responsible for 
more than 5,000 employees earn, on 
the average, $9,000 in actual salary. 
In this group, of whom 55 per cent 
were responsible for the safety of 


from 10,000 to 25,000 employees, the 
spread between salaries was found to 
be too extreme for any meaningful ef- 


fective range to be calculated. 

Medical Directors and Industrial 
Physicians. Other specialized positions 
covered by the survey were those of 
medical director and industrial phy- 
sician. The former was found to aver- 
age $15,400 in actual salary, with an 
effective salary range of from $12,600 
to $19,200. Over half of these medical 
directors are responsible for more 
than one location; 58 per cent are 
employed by companies with 4,000 to 
18,000 workers, and the responsibilities 
of the group as a whole cover from 
1,600 to 35,000 workers. 

Full-time industrial physicians aver- 
age $11,400 in actual salary and have 
an effective salary range of from $10- 
000 to $15,100. In 60 per cent of the 
positions surveyed, the physician is 
responsible for the health of between 
2,000 and 4,000 employees. In the case 
of part-time physicians, most of whom 
are found to be employed by companies 
with 1,000 to 2,500 workers, relatively 
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higher rates of remuneration were ob- 
served. 

Industrial Cafeteria Managers. Also 
included in the survey are data on the 
position of industria] cafeteria man- 
ager. In cafeterias serving under 30,- 
000 meals a month, the manager aver- 
ages $5,900 in actual salary and has 
an effective salary range of from 
$4,900 to $7,500. On the average, the 
managers in this group supervise fa- 
cilities for the preparation and serving 
of 18,000 meals a month, and half of 
them are employed in companies with 
1,500 to 5,000 workers. Managers in 
charge of cafeterias serving over 30,- 
000 meals a month average $7,100 in 
actual salary and have an effective 
salary range of from $6,100 to $9,100. 
In this group, the average cafeteria 
manager is responsible for about 97,000 
meals a month and caters to 12,000 
employees. 


Vacation Hazards: An Off-the-Job 
Safety Campaign 


TO FOREWARN vacationing employees 
against the commoner holiday hazards, 
Continental Can Company has started 
a novel off-the-job safety campaign. 

Recently, all personnel of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries have been 
given. a handy, pocket-size booklet, 
Vacation Guide Book, containing hints 
on safe driving, swimming, boating, 
sunbathing, and other outdoor activi- 
ties, as well as general travel advice. 

Attached to the booklet is a car 
sticker which the employee can use to 
identify himself should he wish to 
visit other Continental Can plants in 
the course of his travels. 

A limited supply of the booklet is 
available for distribution to other in- 
terested companies. PERSONNEL readers 
who would like to have a copy should 
write to Walter Clint, Assistant to the 
General Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Continental Can Company, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Executive Selection: 
A Topside View 


IN CONTRAST to the substantial body of 
literature devoted to the subject of 
management development and training, 
comparatively little has been reported 
on company practices in executive selec- 
tion. Aware of the need for more 
specific information about top man- 
agement thinking in this area, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board re- 
cently surveyed company presidents in 
both small and large organizations 
across the country to ascertain their 
views on the problem of selecting ex- 
ecutives and to find out how they per- 
sonally go about it.* 

In all, 62 presidents responded to 
the survey, and though their replies 
showed considerable diversity, the con- 
sensus on most of the questions was 
sufficiently marked to indicate the 
trend of topside thinking about execu- 
tive selection. 

Asked how most executive vacancies 
were filled, the presidents estimated 
that about 55 per cent of all executive 
placements were made with men pro- 
moted on the basis of demonstrated 
ability and favorable work records. 
Recommendations by consultants were 
believed to account for about 10 per 
cent of appointments, and “compro- 
mise”’—the selection of the least un- 
likely candidate—for 5 per cent. Esti- 
mates of the proportion of executive 
vacancies filled by “pirating” from 
other companies ranged from less than 
5 per cent to as high as 30 per cent. 


* Management Record. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. (247 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.), April, 1955. 
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Replies to the question how the last 
three executives vacancies in the presi- 
dents’ own companies had been filled 
showed that in 40 companies all three 
vacancies had been filled from within 
Eight companies went outside to secure 
two of the three executives needed, and 
two companies went outside for all 
three. The presidents further re- 
ported that merit rating appraisals 
were considered in making 60 per cent 
of the appointments; medical or health 
reports were taken into account in 40 
per cent; and psychological tests were 
used in 13 per cent. 

Asked what they regarded as the 
three most valuable business experi- 
ences for a young man on the way up, 
a clear majority of the presidents 
agreed in singling out varied work ex- 
perience in different company depart- 
ments and working under an able ex- 
ecutive as most important. Being given 
responsibility and selling experience 
were also frequently mentioned. 

On the final question in the survey, 
in which they were asked to suggest 
a “formula” for selecting executives, 
the presidents manifested little uni- 
formity in their thinking. Many of 
them emphasized the need to study 
executive candidates intensively and ob- 
jectively; three stressed the value of 
obtaining outside opinion on the men 
being considered for advancement. On 
the other hand, many presidents place 
considerable emphasis on the recruit- 
ment of able young men for junior 
administrative jobs; as one president 
expressed it, “The best way to have 
a good horse is to pick a good colt.” 








* 


. Industrial relations staffs have shown 
dramatic growth in the past year, according 
to the University of Minnesota's Industrial 
Relations Center's latest survey of personnel 
salaries and ratios, whose detailed findings 
are reported here. Also included this year are 
some interesting data on the age, education, 
experience, and professional activities of the 
personnel executives surveyed. 


Salaries and Ratios in 
Industrial Relations: 1955 


DALE YODER and MONA L. WALZ 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


PERSONNEL RATIOS—the numbers of 
staff members in personnel and labor 
relations per hundred employees— 
rose to new high levels in January 
and February of this year. So, also, 
did the salaries of those in charge of 
these employee-relations staff divisions. 
The average personnel ratio for 
1955 is 0.87, as compared with 0.65 
last year. The 1955 median is 0.80, 
while that for 1954 was 0.70. The 
average annual salary, as of January 
and February, 1955, was $10,530, as 
compared with an average of $9,932 
for 1954. Median salaries increased 
from $8,631 in 1954 to $9,393 in 
1955. 

These are the most general con- 
clusions to be drawn from the annual 
University of Minnesota survey. 
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Long-term Trends in Salaries 
and Ratios 


Figure 1 provides an overview of 
the changes in average salaries and 
ratios over the past eight years. As 
may be seen, salary changes show a 
generally rising trend; salaries have 
increased in much the same way as 
those in other occupations have. 
Ratios, on the other hand, show wider 
and less consistent variations. 

To some degree, the erratic pattern 
of average ratios in earlier years may 
reflect-errors in reporting. Over the 
years, some respondents have mis- 
understood the calculation of these 
ratios and have reported measures as 
high as 3.0 and as low as 0.20. In 


the early surveys, the instructions 
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TRENDS IN SALARIES AND PERSONNEL RATIOS, 1948-1955 


Average Ratios 


(Mean) ; 





a <—"_ (Mean) 


Salaries 


$11,000 


Average Salaries 
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FIGURE 1 


failed to make entirely clear just who 
should and should not be included. 
Average ratios are also affected by 
the range of activities included by 
respondents in the programs they de- 
scribe. Thus, for example, in one com- 


pany, ratios include training pro- 
grams and collective bargaining or 
labor relations; in another, they do 
not include the staff engaged in these 
activities,' either because no such 
activities are undertaken or because 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE, 1949-1955 
Per Cent of Total Sample 





Group 1949 1950 


1951 1952 1953 





71.5 
6.3 
0.6 


Manufacturing ..................._ 77.7 
TS ee 
Construction 


Banking, Finance, and 
Insurance 


Transportation 


Other Public Utilities 
and Communications ... 


4.1 
14 


44 
0.3 


Miscellaneous 11.4 


70.1 
7.2 
0.0 


73.9 
6.4 
0.4 


71.7 
6.3 
0.4 


5.3 
19 


4.4 
2.4 


5.9 
2.1 


5.9 
0.4 
9.2 


5.0 
0.0 
7.5 


5.2 
0.5 
7.9 


TABLE 1 








some other division is responsible for 
them. 

On the other hand, the figures for 
recent years may probably be re- 
garded as providing a fairly accurate 
indication of trends. Instructions have 
been clarified and explained to re- 
spondents. The averages correspond 
closely to those reported in several 
other surveys. Their reliability as 
indicators of trends is increased by 
the fact that about 70 per cent of 
those who respond each year are 
participants in the preceding year’s 
analysis. The pattern indicated by 
reports from this group of “repeaters” 
is no different from that of the “new” 
respondents. 


The Sample 


Our sample of companies and of 
employee relations directors in these 
surveys remains much the same from 
year to year. The mailing list is re- 
checked each year to account for 
turnover among the practitioners who 


are invited to report. Inquiries are 
directed to some 1,900 persons whose 
titles indicate that they hold top 


positions in manpower management 


in business and government. 

The questionnaires are mailed early 
in January, and analysis of the re- 
turns begins about February 15th. 
Only such returns as have been re- 
ceived by that time can be included 
in the final tabulations. This year’s 
data represent returns from 958 prac- 
titioners. They hold positions in 45 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, five Canadian provinces, and 
Venezuela. The largest number of 
returns from any one state is 113, 
from Ohio, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
New York are also heavily repre- 
sented, as are Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, New Jersey, Michigan, Missouri, 
and California. 

As may be seen from Table 1, the 
industrial distribution of the sample 
remains much the same from year to 
year. The banking, finance, and in- 
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Ratios sy INpustry Group 
Ratios, 1955 


Mean _ Median Q: Q; 


0.83 0.80 0.58 1.04 
0.73 0.80 0.64 0.98 
0.93 0.68 0.31 2.70 


Group Ratios, 1954 


Median 
0.70 


0.68 
1.00 











Manufacturing 
Trade 
COMStruction  eccccccseenene 


Banking, Finance, and 
Insurance 


Transportation 


Other Public Utilities 
and Communications. 43 


Government occ 23 
Miscellaneous 1.92* 0.70 0.48 0.95 
All Groups 0.87 0.80 0.57 1.06 


* This mean ratio is an excellent example of the hazards in such averages. In this case, elimination 
of two firms at the upper extreme of an array would reduce the mean to 0.82, but would not affect 


the median. 
TABLE 2 


1.02 
0.59 


1.19 
1.13 


0.78 
0.28 


1.74 
1.41 


1.18 


0.98 1.08 


0.57 
0.90 


0.64 
0.70 


0.48 
0.50 


0.97 
1.03 


0.40 
0.41 
0.67 


0.65 


0.54 
0.55 
0.61 


0.70 











surance group has become somewhat 
larger, and practitioners in govern- 


ment agencies are more adequately 
represented this year than ever be- 
fore. Trade and manufacturing repre- 
sent a slightly smaller proportion of 
the total than in early years. 

At the same time, the proportions 
of very small companies in the sam- 
ple have declined. As the sample has 
grown, it has come to include more 
middle-sized firms. Companies with 
less than 500 employees made up 30 
per cent of the sample in 1948; in 
1955, they represented 21 per cent. 
Those with 1,000-4,999 employees 
made up only 32.5 per cent of the 
sample in 1948, as compared with 
41.3 per cent in 1955. The over-5,000 
group has dropped from 16.5 per 
cent of the sample in 1948 to 13.8 
per cent in 1955. 

As has been noted, a valuable check 
on the reality of changes is provided 


by reports from the same individuals 
this year and last year. Some 662 
persons who responded this year indi- 
cated that they were included in last 
year’s survey. In percentage terms, 
69 per cent of this year’s reporters 
are repeaters. The close similarity of 
their evidence to that of the larger 
sample is reassuring on all points. 


Current Personnel Ratios 


Personnel ratios have risen to the 
highest level since this series of sur- 
veys began in 1947. The current mean 
ratio is 0.87 and the median is 0.80. 
Rising ratios are characteristic of 
most industry groups in the sample, 
as may be noted from Table 2. The 
possible decline in construction may 
not be representative, since only six 
reports are available for this industry 
group. In the banking, finance, and 
insurance group, a slight decline from 
the very high ratios reported last 
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PERSONNEL Ratios By NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1955 


Number of 
Employees 


Number 
of Firms 


Ratio 
Mean 





1- 499 183 
500- 999 215 
1,000- 1,499 118 
1,500- 1,999 78 
2,000 - 2,499 41 
2,500 - 2,999 30 
3,000 - 3,999 61 
4,000 - 4,999 32 
5,000 - 6,999 38 
7,000 - 9,999 24 
10,000 - 19,999 26 
20,000 and over 19 


yy) ) a 






































0.98 
0.92 
0.99 
0.76 
0.91 
0.68 
0.68 
0.63 
0.87 
0.83 
1.45* 
0.76 


0.87 


0.89 
0.67 


0.80 


“Here again, elimination of the two highest ratios would reduce the mean ratio to 0.88 and the median 


ratio to 0.76 


TABLE 3 








year is suggested by the mean, but 
the median does not reflect this 
change. Transportation also shows 
some decline when measured by the 
mean, but this change is not re- 
flected in the median. Highest ratios 
appear in banking, construction, and 
the miscellaneous group. 


A word of caution is necessary re- 
garding the interpretation of these 
measures. As has been noted in earlier 
reports, median ratios are much more 


reliably representative than mean 
ratios. The median, which is the cen- 
tral ratio in an array from lowest to 
highest, is much less influenced by 
extremes. Extremely high ratios, for 
example, may be reported for firms 
where unusual programs—such as 
Americanization, orientation, or others 
—are included in the work of the 
staff. 


In general, these ratios decline as 
the numbers of employees increase. 
In larger organizations, staff can ap- 
parently be spread thinner. For com- 
panies with less than 500 employees, 
the average ratio is 0.98 and the 
median 0.92. The decline appears in 
firms with 1,000 or more employees. 
Ratios for firms of various sizes are 


shown in Table 3. 
1955 Salaries 


This year’s average (mean) salary 
is $10,530, which represents an in- 
crease of $598, or 6 per cent, over 
the 1954 average. If median salaries 
are compared, the increase amounts 
to 8.8 per cent. The comparison of 
medians checks closely with the actual 
increases reported. Of the 912 re- 
spondents who answered the inquiry 
on salary changes, 556 or 61 per 
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AVERAGE SALARIES AND INCREASES, BY Groups, 1954-1955 


Group 


Salary, 1955 


Reported 
Increases, 


Salary, 1954 1954-1955 





Mean 


Median 


Mean Median No. 





Manufacturing 
Trade 
Construction 


Banking, Finance, and 
Insurance 


Transportation 
Other Public Utilities 

and Communications... 51 
Government occcccccecnseeneeee Sa 
Miscellaneous 


$10,463 
12,374 
10,800 





9,700 
12,592 


11,158 
8,027 
10,603 


$ 9,000 


$ 9,881 
11,745 
10,421 


$8508 373 
9,000 29 
9,500 5 


10,250 
10,200 


9,000 
10,644 


9,535 
11,470 


8,250 37 
10,333 10 


9,600 
7,100 
9,000 


10,382 
6,713 
8,985 


9,318 37 
5,750 13 
8,188 49 





All Groups ............ 931 10,530 


9,393 9,932 8,631 553 


TABLE 4 








cent reported increases, 17 or 2 per 
cent reported decreases, and 339 or 
37 per cent reported no change since 
last year. The average increase was 
$877. 

Differences among groups. Table 
4 compares 1954 and 1955 salaries 
for each major group and _ indicates 
the average amount of reported in- 
creases. It may be noted that mean 
salaries are higher in all industries, 
as are medians. The transportation 
group pays the highest salaries; retail 
and wholesale trade comes next, and 
government service remains in the 
lowest spot. From a breakdown of the 
practitioners who reported increases 
in their own salaries, the public 
utilities, other than transportation, ap- 
pear to be the most generous, with 
trade second and construction third. 
In terms of reported average (mean) 
salaries, the greatest changes are in 
the miscellaneous group, government, 
and transportation. 


Company size. The effect of com- 
pany size on personnel salaries may 
be seen in Table 5. As has always 
been noted, the larger companies pay 
bigger salaries. They also—as the 
table shows—grant bigger increases. 

Salaries and titles. The vice-presi- 
dential title is clearly an asset so far 
as salary is concerned: Vice presi- 
dents averaged $22,323. Industrial re- 
lations directors averaged $12,390, 
labor relations directors $9,919, the 
miscellaneous group $9,565, and per- 
sonnel directors $8,734. 

Other salary determinants. This 
year’s survey provided additional in- 
formation on certain other character- 
istics that may be related to salaries. 
As was reported last year, a practi- 
tioner’s age, experience, and length 
of service in his present job are all 
positively correlated with compensa- 
tion. This year’s report indicates small 
but significant correlations between 
salary and professional reading, and 
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SALARIES AND INCREASES BY SIZE OF Firm, 1954 anp 1955 


Average Salaries 


Number of 1954 


Mean 


Median 


Average 
(Mean) 
Increase, 
Mean Median 1954-1955 


1955 





$ 6,935 
7,987 
9,256 

10,087 


10,800 


13,862 
20,000 and over .. 


$ 6,790 
7,740 
9,100 
9,250 

11,541 10,333 

10,125 


12,329 


$ 6,982 $ 6,600 $ 464 
8,752 8,250 708 
9,700 9,300 861 
10,510 9,780 835 
11,722 10,900 727 
11,849 10,750 1,014 
11,955 10,600 1,098 
14,479 12,550 2,001 
15,375 15,250 1,032 
18,406 17,500 1,348 
17,797 15,000 1,869 
20,949 15,500 1,764 





All Firms . 9,934 


8,614 


10,530 9,393 877 


TABLE 5 








salary and membership in professional 
associations. Formal education and 
salary are not significantly correlated, 
largely because the older practitioners 
have less formal education. 


Supplementary Compensation 


Most of the respondents received 
additional compensation in the form 
of bonuses, insurance, and other bene- 
fits. This year, 591 -or 62 per cent 
report such extra compensation. The 
average amount is $1,972, and the 
range is from $70 to $25,000. 

The amount of such supplementary 
compensation varies among the in- 
dustry groups. The manufacturing 
group averages $2,100; the public 
utilities, $2,070; and trade, $1,814. 
Other groups show lower averages: 
construction, $1,577; banking, finance, 
and insurance, $1,558; transportation, 
$1,136; miscellaneous, $1,181; and 
government, $216. 


Vice presidents enjoy an advantage 
when it comes to supplementary pay. 


They received an average of $6,804. 
Personnel directors averaged $1,362; 
the miscellaneous group, $1,510; labor 
relations directors, $1,743; and in- 
dustrial relations directors, $2,382. 


Characteristics of Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Executives 


Who are the men and women who 
now hold these top staff positions? 
What are their titles and their major 
characteristics and qualifications? A 
composite picture would reveal a man 
holding the title of personnel direc- 
tor, doing a job that can be described 
as including both “personnel” and 
“labor relations.” He is approximately 
43 years old, with 12.3 years of ex- 
perience in the field, and 6.4 years 
in his present job. He is a college 
graduate. He regularly reads four 
professional periodicals and is a mem- 
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ber of two or three professional as- 
sociations. 

Their titles. Actually, those in 
charge of employee relations staff 
activities may hold any of 154 dif- 
ferent reported titles. While “person- 
nel manager” is the most common 
designation, some trend away from it 
is evident in the data of this and 
earlier studies. In 1948, 60 per cent 
of all respondents were called person- 
nel managers; only 14.5 per cent 
were industrial relations directors. In 
1955, 22.7 per cent are industrial re- 
lations directors. Vice presidents now 
represent 5.5 per cent of the sample, 
as compared with 4 per cent in 1948. 

What they do. In terms of the job 
activities reported—not the actual 
title—over half (68 per cent) of the 
respondents checked the job descrip- 
tion for industrial relations directors. 
The questionnaires include short de- 
scriptions of five jobs, but without 
titles. Respondents are asked to check 
the one that most accurately de- 
scribes what they do. With labels at- 
tached according to the most careful 
current practice, these standard job 
summaries are as follows: 

1. Industrial Relations Director 


Top staff responsibility for entire per- 
sonnel management and industrial re- 
lations program; policy formulation 
and review; advice and professional 
assistance to all levels of manage- 
ment; review of programs and prac- 
tices covering variety of activities and 
functions, including both individual 
and group relations with employees. 

2. Assistant Industrial Relations 
Director 
Responsibility and functions as above, 
but under the direct supervision of 
the staff member in (1) above. 

3. Personnel Manager 


Principal responsibility limited to 
formulation, consultation, and review 
of policy and programs relating to 


employment relations with individu- 
als, including such functions as re- 
cruitment, selection, training, counsel- 
ing, recreation, welfare, promotion, 
transfer, and others of a similar na- 
ture, but excluding union relations. 
. Labor Relations Director 

Principal responsibility limited to 
formulation, consultation, and review 
of policy and programs relating to 
employment relations with groups; 
collective bargaining, contract nego- 
tiation and administration, including 

grievance settlement. 

. Employment Manager 
Principal responsibility limited to re- 
cruitment, selection, and placement; 
interviewing, testing, and filling em- 

ployment requisitions. 
Some increasing tendency toward 
standardization in the use of these 


titles is evident. For example, 181 
industrial relations directors and 47 
vice presidents—228 in all—out of 
a total of 270 persons holding these 
two titles report that their job fits 


job summary Number 1. On the 
other hand, 283 of the 457 personnel 
managers also selected the same job 
summary as best describing what 
they do. The manner in which actual 
work assignments compare to job 
titles is shown in Table 6. 

When salaries are averaged for 
those who report each of the five job 
summaries, the first job, that of in- 
dustrial relations director, averages 
$11,907, with a range from $3,600 to 
$50,000. His assistant averages $8,543 
and ranges from $3,000 to $23,500. 
Personnel managers average $7,422, 
labor relations directors, $8,194, and 
employment managers, $5,348. Those 
who, regardless of their titles, are 
actually doing the work of industrial 
relations director, averaged $2,435 
in added compensation, and their as- 
sistants, $1,045. Personnel managers 
averaged $826, labor relations man- 
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ACTUAL AND “STANDARD” Jos TITLES 


Standard Job Titles 


Assistant 


Industrial 
— 


Actual Reahee 


Job Titles 


Industrial 
Relations 
Director 


Direc anager 
(eb Ne 1) (Job No.2) (Job No. 3) (Job No.4) (Job No.5) 


Labor 
Relations Ptamens 


Director 


ee 





Industrial Relations Director .. 181 
Vice Presiddemt :ccccccccccccccscncsnen 47 
Personnel Manager 

Labor Relations Director ........ 

All Others 





4 


52 


36 








agers, $851, 
agers, $268. 

Age. The average age of all re- 
spondents this year is 42.9 years. Last 
year, they averaged 42.2 years. The 
stability of this average is notable. It 
has not risen above 42.9 nor fallen 
below 40.2 during the eight years for 
which reports have been collected. 
Vice presidents are the oldest re- 
spondents, with an average age of 47.1 
years; labor relations directors are 
next, averaging 45.5 years. Industrial 
relations directors average 44.2 years, 
and personnel directors and the “all 
other” or miscellaneous group, 42.1. 

Experience. Vice presidents report 
the longest experience, averaging 15.9 
years. Industrial relations directors 
and labor relations directors average 
14.0 years, personnel managers, 11.3, 
and the miscellaneous group, 11.4. 
Vice presidents have been, on an 
average, 7.3 years in their present 
jobs, as compared with 7.2 years for 
labor relations directors, 6.8 for per- 
sonnel managers, 6.4 for industrial 
relations directors, and 5.4 for the 
miscellaneous group. 


and employment man- 


This year’s respondents report an 
average of 12.3 years of experience 
in the field, as compared with 11.1 
years in 1954. They have held their 
present jobs, on the average, 6.4 years. 

Professional activities. This year, 
the study sought to check on the pro- 
fessional activities of staff members 
by asking about their membership in 
professional organizations and their 
familiarity with professional journals. 
The average practitioner reports that 
he reads four professional journals 
a month and belongs to from two to 
three professional associations. This 
shows some variation from the find- 
ings in our 1950 study, in which the 
respondents reported reading eight 
professional journals and maintaining 
membership in three professional as- 
sociations.! 

Vice presidents belong to 3.1 as- 
sociations on the average, labor re- 
lations directors, 2.5, industrial rela- 
tions directors, 2.4, personnel man- 
agers, 2.1, and all others, 2.0. Labor 


1 Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Nelson, “Manpower 
Managers—Their Habits, Haunts, and Cus- 
toms,”” PerRsonneL, Vol. 26, No. 6, May, 1950, 
pp. 413-418, 
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relations directors report the widest 
reading, averaging 5.7 periodicals a 
month. The industrial relations direc- 
tors read 5.1, vice presidents, 4.4, 
personnel directors and the “all 
other” group, 3.6. 

Education. This year’s study se- 
cured additional information on the 
formal education backgrounds of the 
respondents. For the group as a 
whole, the median education is that 
of four-year college graduates. The 
same median applies to all types of 
jobs from employment manager to 
industrial relations director. 

For this group of practitioners as 
a whole, only about 37.9 per cent do 
not have bachelor’s degrees. In addi- 
tion, 8.0 per cent have degrees in 
law, 12.79 per cent have an M.A. 
or M.S., and 1.2 per cent have Ph.D.’s. 


Law degrees are most common among 
vice presidents (17.7 per cent have 
them), but 9.7 per cent of the in- 
dustrial relations directors and about 
6.8 per cent of personnel managers, 
labor relations directors, and mis- 
cellaneous groups also hold them. 
M.A.’s are most common among those 
whose present title is labor relations 
director; 40 per cent of respondents 
have an M.A. or MS. 

It is apparent that new entrants 
for these positions are expected to 
have at least a bachelor’s degree. The 
emphasis on graduate professional 
training is also worth noting: Of 
the group as a whole, 21.4 per cent 
have advanced degrees. The possible 
trend in this direction deserves con- 
tinued study, as an aid to those who 
seek training for jobs in this field. 


Time Study Policy and Practice—A Survey 


SOME INTERESTING DATA on the duties of time study personnel and time 
study practices generally were obtained in a recent survey by the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management of 297 plants in the U.S. and 
Canada.1 

Covering 180 companies representing 17 industry classifications, the 
survey found that the average time study man devotes 56.4 per cent 
of his activities to establishing work standards, and 25.4 per cent to 
assisting in methods improvement. The rest of his time is spent helping 
on costing, production control, quality control, and personnel work. 

Among the 250 unionized plants included in the survey, only 4.9 
per cent reported that the union participates in establishing standards 
by making its own time studies. In 41 per cent of all plants, the time 
study department alone sets the standard; in 31.9 per cent, the con- 
currence of the time study department and the production foreman has 
to be obtained before a standard is adopted. About the same number of 
plants require the concurrence of either the production foreman or 
some other management authority, and in 16.1 per cent of plants the 
concurrence of the union is necessary. 

Of the various systems used in setting work standards, more than 
half of all the reporting plants use whole-cycle time study of the op- 
eration, 37.9 per cent use standard data, and the remainder some 
type of predetermined time system. 


1A Survey of Time Study Policy and Practice in the United States and Canada. 
Society for Advancement of Management (74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.), 
January, 1955. $1.50. 








. . . Though on-the-job training programs for 
foremen and sapheotovel managers are widely 
prevalent today, few companies have as yet 
developed any systematic method of assess- 
ing their effectiveness. Here the author gives 
an account of the evaluation procedure de- 
vised by Procter & Gamble, and the results it 
has already achieved. 


Feedback: A Method of 
Evaluating and Improving 
Management Training 


CHARLES B. HEDRICK 


Associate Director 
Industrial Relations Division 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE INITIAL enthusiasm for manage- 
ment training and development pro- 
grams has just about spent itself. Now, 
companies are beginning to ask them- 
selves the practical question: “Are we 
getting our money’s worth?” 

One reason for this more critical 
approach is clear from a report of the 
Psychological Corporation to the Army 
which was issued in 1952.1 The report 
showed that at that time industry gen- 
erally had no factual basis for its man- 
agement training programs. Most com- 
panies were training out of faith and 
hope, not because of observed training 
results. 


1 Mahler, Walter R., and Monroe, Wilys H., How 
Industry Determines the Need for and Effec- 


tiveness of Training. Report 929, Personnel 
Research Section, Adjutant General’s Office, 
Department of the Army, 1952. 
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Management training spread rapidly 
during World War II. The increased 
production demands during the war, 
coupled with the loss of managers to 
the Armed Services, forced companies 
to train manager-recruits overnight. In 
the postwar period, this problem has 
been intensified. Higher production 
goals for consumer goods are being 
established, thus requiring greate: 
numbers of managers; and there are 
fewer medium- or large-sized family- 
run businesses than there were before 
the war. As a result, we now have 
a large number of new managers who 
did not have any opportunity to learn 
the business from their families as they 
grew up. These “professional” man- 
agers who have replaced owner-man- 
agers need capsuled experience because 
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their introduction to business is post- 
poned until they are at least 20 
years of age. Furthermore, manage- 
ment itself has become more difficult. 
No longer is it enough for a manager 
to be a “technical” expert; he is con- 
fronted with many relatively new roles 
in such fields as government, public, 
and employee relations. For these and 
other reasons, management training 
has spread in some form to almost all 
but the smallest companies. 

It was natural that American busi- 
ness should have borrowed, to a large 
degree, formal education and training 
methods to help provide more man- 
agers. Our country has tremendous 
hope and belief in the formal learning 
process, as our large public school sys- 
tem bears witness. The popularity of 
schools of business at the university 
level and management associations is 
evidenced by the number of managers 
who spend anything from several 
weeks to a whole year studying their 
programs. However, it seems that no 
new business activity or method can be 
sustained by hope and faith alone, after 
the original flush of enthusiasm is 
over. Recently, doubts about manage- 
ment training have been growing 
stronger. “Evaluation of Training” is 
becoming a popular convention topic. 
Several companies have underwritten 
university research to evaluate parts of 
their training programs. 

The aim of this paper is to describe, 
in some detail, how management train- 
ing in the Manufacturing Department 
at Procter & Gamble has been evalu- 
ated. The first part will explain how 
the evaluation procedure was devel- 
oped; the second will describe how the 
procedure is being used and give exam- 
ples of the results that have been ob- 


tained. It should be noted that the pro- 
cedure is designed to collect facts 
about training on a continuing basis; 
it is not aimed at conducting specific 
research projects. The program de- 
scribed below was started about two 
and a half years ago by the Training 
Section of Procter & Gamble’s Indus- 
trial Relations Division. This year is 
the third round of applying the pro- 
cedure. 


The Management Training Program 


A brief, over-all picture of manage- 
ment training at Procter & Gamble 
will aid in understanding the evalua- 
tion example. The Training Section of 
the Industrial Relations Division is a 
central staff organization for the manu- 
facturing and technical sides of the 
business; it consists of four staff mem- 
bers. Among the section’s responsibili- 
ties are “knowing the status of train- 
ing” and “knowing the best training 
methods.” Each factory and staff di- 
vision has training men also. They 
assist in planning and carrying out 
each case of training. The actual train- 
ing is the responsibility of the organi- 
zational unit in which the trainee will 
work and is predominantly carried out 
by the trainee’s immediate supervisor. 

The training of a foreman for a 
factory production department will 
illustrate how the various people con- 
cerned with training work together. 
The central training section issues an 
ideal, sample, foremanship training 
program. This is for a specific fore- 
manship position and illustrates cover- 
age, procedures, and training methods. 
The sample is based on the best train- 
ing found both in all Procter & Gam- 
ble plants and outside the company. 
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The factory training engineer adapts 
the sample’s principles, adding his own 
ideas, to the particular needs of the 
trainee and his department. In making 
the adaptation the training engineer 
works with the trainee’s supervisor (a 
supervisor in Procter & Gamble man- 
ages several departments and has 
three to five foremen reporting to him) 
and the foreman who is being replaced. 
The supervisor agrees on the planned 
program and oversees the training. 
Personnel at all levels in the factory— 
production employees, staff personnel, 
and the factory superintendent—assist 
in carrying out the detailed training. 
The trainee has the written program 
and his supervisor to guide him. 


Training of New Foremen 


The evaluation procedure was first 
applied to the training of new foremen 
at all factories and to the training of 
foremen transferred to an unfamiliar 
department. Procter & Gamble has 20 
plant organizational units in 12 cities. 
On the average, each plant had, at 
that time, approximately 15 new or 
transferred foremen a year. This was 
due to the rapid growth of the com- 
pany and its policy of job rotation. 

Though the evaluation procedure has 
since been used with higher manage- 
ment positions, with some management 
development activities, and with the 
training conducted in three technical 
staff divisions, for ease of understand- 
ing, it will be described as it was ap- 
plied to the training of new foremen. 
These men are either new college hires 
or men promoted from the production 
employee ranks. About 50 per cent of 
all Procter & Gamble’s foremen are 
from the ranks. Practically all types of 
training methods—group meetings, in- 
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dividual coaching, role-playing, lec- 
tures, courses, and on-the-job instruc- 
tion—are used in the training of fore- 
men. 

Typically, a new foreman’s formal 
training lasts from four to six months. 
During most of this initial period he 
is trained individually in the various 
operating and staff departments, under 
the guidance of his future supervisor. 
The objective of the preforemanship 
period is to teach him what his respon- 
sibilities will be and to train him how 
best to carry them out. He learns such 
functions as scheduling, controlling 
costs, getting good product quality, 
developing good employee relations, 
and the correct interpretation of em- 
ployee plans and policies and the union 
contract. He will supervise approxi- 
mately 15 employees and may be re- 
sponsible for more than $1,000,000 
worth of chemical process or mechani- 
cal packaging equipment. 

Since the company believes that the 
only way to learn to manage is by 
actually managing, the trainee takes 
over department responsibility as soon 
as his initial training period is over. 
Because he is a new man, at first he 
is closely guided and coached by his 
supervisor. As he gains assurance, he 
is given developmental opportunities 
so that he can grow beyond the specific 
methods and techniques covered in the 
training. However, only the initial 
training phases will be considered 
here. 


The Problem of Evaluation 


Evaluation was tackled as a con- 
tinuous operational problem because 
knowing the status of training and 
utilizing the best training methods are 
never-ending jobs, Since the evalu- 
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ation aimed at an over-all improve- 
ment of training, it was necessary to 
ascertain specifically which parts of 
the existing program worked and 
which did not. Further, the procedure 
had to involve the local training men 
and the operating people so that they 
would accept the findings as a first 
step toward improvement. 

One possible method of evaluating 
training—management audits—was al- 
ready familiar. Procter & Gamble has 
used this technique in several fields 
for a number of years. It is an assess- 
ment by a central staff group of the 
extent to which operating procedures 
and results have adhered to written 
performance standards. Audits are not 
limited to financial matters; they also 
include such areas as quality, the in- 
centive plan, and safety. Thus the com- 
pany had had experience in reviewing 
various types of operating results on 
a sampling basis in the factories. 

The procedure was developed on the 
premise that evaluation should be 
based on end results. Written tests may 
prove that a trainee knows something, 
but they do not give any indication 
how he will actually perform on the 
job. As for asking trainees whether 
they liked their training, many people 
have pointed out the shortcomings of 
this procedure. If the trainee has not 
liked it, this may be a valid danger 
signal. But if he has liked it, the ef- 
fectiveness of the training is still open 
to doubt. For instance, the trainee 
might have “liked” the training be- 
cause he “liked” the trainer. 

The goal of basing evaluation on end 
results led to a search for objective 
measures of training. A list of such 
measures as safety record, absenteeism, 
number of grievances, quality results, 
and cost performance was developed. 


These were tried out at one factory. 
Two important problems were encount- 
ered. First, there were not enough 
cases of some of the measures to be 
meaningful. For instance, the com- 
pany’s safety experience has been 
among the best in the country. Again, 
there are relatively few employee prob- 
lems, and of these few reach the griev- 
ance stage. Hence, comparisons were 
difficult. Second, the measures often 
did not reflect the recent trainee’s ef- 
forts. A staff cost-control man might 
have concentrated on the _ recent 
trainee’s department; or possibly there 
had been more than normal staff help 
on quality, or experienced production 
operators had kept the recent trainee 
from making mistakes. However, these 
“objective measures” proved helpful 
later in leading off discussions with 
trainees and supervisors about training 
and training resulis. 


Defining the Measure 


This initial “failure” led us to 
examine the problem more closely. Ac- 
tually, the end result desired from 
training was a certain type of behavior 
on the job. After his training was 
over, did the foreman develop a cor- 
rect monthly schedule? Did he ad- 
minister the union contract correctly? 
In the final analysis, companies want 
good end results—high quality, the 
right costs, low turnover, and so on. 
However, these results reflect much 
more than the effectiveness of training. 
A man can be effectively trained, but 
have poor results, because of faulty 
methods. For example, poor quality 
can result from poor quality-control 
techniques. In such a case, if the 
training methods are evaluated on the 
basis of quality results, the evaluator 
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will reach the wrong conclusion. 
Hence, our measure became: “Does 
the recent trainee behave on the job 
as the training program set out to 
teach him?” 

One final step completed the defi- 
nition of the measure. It was assumed 
that not all behavior on the job would 
have to be described. The most mean- 
ingful behavior would be that which 
was easiest, or conversely, most dif- 
ficult to learn. This would save con- 
siderable time and permit concentra- 
tion on the most significant areas. As 
was suspected, experience at the first 
few factories showed there was a pile- 
up in certain areas of behavior and 
training at both extremes of effective- 
ness. Also there were some areas 


which were seldom brought up. 


THE EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


In developing the detailed evaluation 
procedure, we had first to decide 
which trainees should be evaluated. 
After some experience, recent trainees 
with three to nine months’ experience 
on the job were selected. It was felt 
that in the case of those with less 
than three months’ experience, there 
would not be enough evidence of be- 
havior following training to make the 
study meaningful. On the other hand, 
after nine months’ experience, it would 
be difficult to get an accurate descrip- 
tion of behavior because early facts 
had become hazy. Early performance 
is probably most indicative of how 
much training has helped. 

Where possible not more than one 
recent trainee trained by any one su- 
pervisor was selected. This had several 
advantages. Not only did evaluation 
take a minimum of time in any one 
production division of the factory, but 
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the maximum number of operating su- 
pervisors were able to take stock of 
their recent training. Many different 
supervisors’ approaches or methods of 
training were reviewed. 

A variety of foreman-level jobs was 
included, e.g., industrial engineering, 
production department, and mechanical 
department. We tried also to get a 
balance between new and transferred 
foremen. This variety enabled us to 
investigate the existence of any par- 
ticularly strong or weak areas of 
training. 

Approximately 25 per cent of the 
foremanship training program—about 
four to six cases at each factory— 
came under review. The size of the 
sample avoided the criticism that only 
exceptional cases had been selected, 
and also represented a large enough 
total (80 cases in all) for valid over- 
all conclusions. The total number of 
cases of new and transferred foremen 
at each plant was first reduced by the 
criteria listed above, and the final 
choices were generally made on a ran- 
dom basis. This gave a combination 
of systematic and random sampling to 
determine whose behavior and training 


would be described. 


Behavior and Training Described 


Our next problem was to obtain an 
accurate and complete description of 
the recent trainee’s on-the-job behavior 
and the training given him. This in- 
volved two phases: Where to get the 
description, and how to get it. 

There were several sources of in- 
formation. The fullest data came from 
the recent trainee himself. His own 
supervisor and the staff supervisors 
were also helpful. Staff supervisors 
told what the trainees had done in their 
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particular areas, e.g., the industrial 
engineer supplied information on cost 
reduction and the plant engineer on 
the proper usage of equipment. They 
also added information on how their 
group had helped in the training. An 
additional advantage of involving the 
staff supervisors was that they took 
stock of how effectively their own 
specialties were being put across. 

Though the production employees 
could also have contributed to the des- 
cription of behavior, they were not in- 
cluded, for several reasons. Time was 
limited and we were not aiming at 
getting complete research data. The 
description supplied by management 
contained enough favorable and un- 
favorable facts to show that it would 
take a large number of additional in- 
terviews to make any significant gain. 
Time was doubly valuable when super- 
visors were used. Besides describing 
behavior, they could describe the train- 
ing that was being given and do some- 
thing about improving it; additional 
training could be given to the trainee 
who was being reviewed, and future 
training methods could be improved. 
No such advantage could follow from 
the descriptions given by production 
employees. Also, we firmly believe that 
when production employees are ap- 
proached through attitude surveys or 
other opinion-gathering techniques, 
something tangible should result to 
make it clear why their cooperation 
has been important. The results of 
canvassing employees about the be- 
havior of new foremen obviously could 
not be published because of the per- 
sonalities involved. This meant that 
the description had to come from the 
trainee, his supervisor, and the staff 
supervisors. 


Technique of the Review Interview 


An interviewing procedure was de- 
veloped to obtain the description. Indi- 
vidual interviews lasting approximately 
an hour and half were held with recent 
trainees. About an hour was spent with 
each trainee’s supervisor and with each 
staff supervisor. About three days at 
each factory were required for evalu- 
ating and reporting on training. 

Having had considerable experience 
in interviewing for employee selection, 
the Industrial Relations Division had 
little difficulty in adapting this ex- 
perience to the new problem. (Previous 
interviewing experience is probably es- 
sential for anyone undertaking a simi- 
lar evaluation.) An outline of the in- 
terview is shown in Figure 1. With 
minor modifications this outline was 
followed in conducting individual in- 
terviews with the supervisors as well 
as with the recent trainees. 

Experience soon showed that the 
trainees and their supervisors could 
give comprehensive information fairly 
readily. Staff supervisors were often 
rather hazy on details. Accordingly, 
an advance information sheet was de- 
veloped and sent to all supervisors two 
weeks ahead of the evaluation. This 
permitted the supervisor to refresh his 
memory and to obtain information 
from his foremen subordinates. Lack 
of time prevented the Training Section 
representative from contacting every- 
one concerned with the trainee’s de- 
velopment. There was a gain in having 
the supervisors do it, because members 
of supervision learned that their super- 
visors were interested in training. Ex- 
cerpts from the advance information 
sheet appear in Figure 2 (p. 24). 
This advance notice increased the con- 
tributions of the supervisors. 
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Supervisory Training Review Interview Guide 


. Set the man at ease. Explain purpose of visit, random selection, anonymity of 
reports, reason for taking notes. 


. Have recent trainee recount his training program chronologically. This will 
refresh his memory. Take notes of significant points. 

. Determine from the recent trainee and note: 
a. What duties or responsibilities were handled the best and easiest at first? 


b. What duties or responsibilities were more difficult to handle or had problems 
connected with them? 


. What was the most interesting part of the program? 

. What was the least interesting? 

. What part of the training has helped him the most on the job? 
. What training has proved not helpful? 
g. What was not in the program that should have been? 


. Pose problem: If you were going to train a man for your job, how would you 
change the program? Take notes. 


. Be sure facts on training conditions and methods have been obtained. Recall 
what was covered in the discussion and confirm with the recent trainee. Ask 
for information not already given. 


. Review trainee’s Job Control Book and solicit opinion. 


. Review the responsibility list with the trainee to determine, on the basis of his 
job experience, where further training might have made the job easier or his 
performance more effective (e.g., for foremen) : 


a. Supervising people (employee relations, work assignment, discipline, etc.). 
. Details of Production Operations. 

. Scheduling. 

. Equipment Maintenance. 

. Product Quality. 

. Cost Control. 

. Improvements. 

. Selection and Training. 

i. Safety and Health. 


j. Administration of Plans and Contract. 











FIGURE 1 
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The sequence of the interview out- 
line shown in Figure 1 had several ad- 
vantages. Since it started off by dis- 
cussing training, no one was asked to 
be critical at the outset. Toward the 
end of the training discussion, par- 
ticipants often began to volunteer criti- 
cal remarks. Next, the interviewee was 
given a chance to single out, without 
any leading questions being asked, his 
most effective and least effective per- 
formances since he had taken over 
responsibility. The relationship be- 
tween these results and training was 
then discussed. By the use of non- 
directive interviewing the interviewer 
kept from getting what he “might want 
to hear.” Then two checks were made 
to be sure nothing significant had been 
left out. First, the interviewee was 
asked to suggest improvements for 
future training. This brought out ad- 


ditional facts without direct questions. 
Second, a check list of job duties was 
used to assure complete coverage. 

The following excerpts from a typi- 
cal interview with Recent Trainee “A” 
will give an idea of the type of infor- 
mation obtained: 


I haven’t had any trouble in getting good 
quality.... 

I check control points three or four 
times each day and see that my samples 
get to the laboratory as soon as pos- 
ee 

My supervisor and the Chemical Super- 
visor had me audit my department’s 
quality standards against actual per- 
formance. Then they checked my re- 
sults. Also, I developed a list of control 
points out in the department with the 
help of the Chemical Supervisor. My 
own supervisor checked over the list for 
accuracy. In addition, my supervisor had 
me develop a trouble chart which swg- 
gested possible quality problems and 
probable corrections. For a short time 
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each day one week they had me actually 

check quality. -Of course, the experi- 

enced foreman was nearby at all times. 

By contrast, here are the comments 
of Recent Trainee “B” covering the 
same points: 

I am still having trouble with quality.... 


I check my product several times a 
an 


The Chemical Supervisor had me read 

my quality standards and told me about 

some of the problems my department 
had had in the past. My supervisor gave 
me some additional information. 

The interviews were conducted with 
the recent trainees first, so that their 
information could be verified with the 
supervisors. Extensive notes were taken 
during the interviews because of the 
detailed nature of the information. The 
necessity for note-taking was always 
explained to the participant at the be- 
ginning of the interview. 

The factory training engineer par- 
ticipated throughout the evaluation. He 
arranged the schedule, distributed the 
advance information forms, and sat in 
on all interviews. His participation 
demonstrated that the objective was 
improved training, not spying. Toward 
the end of the discussion he often 
asked questions. The training en- 
gineer helps to spark improvement at 
the factory. It was important, there- 
fore, that he should have a first-hand 


impression of the facts that were ob- 
tained. 


Reporting the Findings 


Before the Training Section left a 
factory, it prepared a report outline 
summarizing its findings, and giving 
its recommendations, as well as some 
details about each case of training. The 
report was first discussed with the 
training engineer and his supervisor, 
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Industrial Relations Division Supervisory 
Training Review 


Advance Information 





Review Objective: 


1. To improve supervisory training by determining which job duties are being 
performed well by the men selected and which duties have good improvement 
possibilities. (This data will help uncover evidence of good training and of 
training which can be improved.) 

© 
Review Procedure: 


1. The training of specific recent trainees will be selected by the Training Section 
for review. 


. The selected man’s supervisor will be asked by the Training Engineer to be 
prepared to discuss with the Training Section representative specific examples 
of the man’s good performance and examples of where there is a possibility for 
improvement. Check lists are enclosed for supervisor’s use to make any notes 
needed to aid in the discussion. The lists will not be copied or collected. 


Starr Supervisor’s CHECK List 


Confidential 


Staff Supervisor 





Man Selected for Review 





1. What general subjects were covered in 
this training? 
e + £ 
. How were the subjects covered? (Dis- 
cussions, meetings, reading, work assign- 
ments, problem assignments, etc.) 


* * * 


. What are the examples of good perform- 
ance on the job in your particular field: 


* + * 











Excerpts From ADVANCE INFORMATION SHEET 
FIGURE 2 
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the Industrial Relations Supervisor. 
These two and the Training Section 
representative then discussed the report 
verbally with the Superintendent. 
Later, a written report was given to 
the Division Superintendent, who is 
usually in charge of four factories. 
Written copies were also sent to the 
factory concerned, which was then 
asked by the Division Superintendent 
to prepare a plan of action for improv- 
ing training during the next year. 
Figure 3 shows the form of the 
Training Section’s report and some 
excerpts from one. The “Conclusions” 
summarize the review findings by 
pointing out common strong and weak 
points and comparing the cases re- 
viewed. The Training Section express- 
es its own opinions on possible im- 
provement in the “Recommendations.” 
Significant points about each case re- 
viewed are covered in “Discussion.” 


RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 


The evaluation accomplished three 
things: (1) It developed a list of fac- 
tors which influenced the effectiveness 
of training generally—a list that was 
not confined merely to effective train- 
ing methods; (2) it gave a picture of 
the extent and kind of training being 
conducted at each factory; and (3) it 
caused many members of the operating 
organization to realize what kind of 
training results they were getting and 
how they might improve. Examples of 
each of these three points are given 
below. 


1. Factors Influencing the 
Effectiveness of Training 
The information that was obtained 


presented the learning problem in in- 
dustry in a clearer light. There were 


two major influences on learning: 
training conditions, or “environment,” 
and training methods. Among the con- 
ditions which influenced the effective- 
ness of training were the caliber and 
experience of the supervisor who did 
the training, the degree of difficulty of 
the first job assignment, and the 
amount of time permitted for training. 

The use of specific problem assign- 
ments as a training method was found 
to be very effective. This is “learning 
by doing” in contrast to just giving the 
trainee information. Figure 4 illus- 
trates the type of assignments which 
have grown out of this finding. It was 
found also that training results were 
improved when the trainee applied the 
subject matter of the assignment spe- 
cifically to his future job. 

These conclusions were supported by 
comparing good and poor job duty 
performance in the 80 cases with the 
corresponding training methods and 
conditions. 


2. Status of Training 
at Each Factory 


An inventory of over-all training ac- 
tivity was available. Figure 5 indicates 
the type of summary which was made. 


Fourteen important factors (key 
points) were used to picture the train- 
ing. Each plant’s standing on each 
factor was shown by the ratio of the 
number of cases correctly described by 
the factor to the total number of cases 
reviewed. From this summary it is pos- 
sible to tell which training conditions 
and methods need the most improve- 
ment and which factories need the 
most help. 

Information was also available on 
training content. Cost control was one 
of the weakest areas; mechanical de- 
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Training Section 





Review of Supervisory Training 
Factory 





Conclusions: 
1 * . a 


2. All supervisors concerned assisted in developing or reviewing the training pro- 
grams. This improved training in the staff departments so it was directed more 
toward the trainee’s needs. 

* 7 + 
. Training of production trainees with the Industrial Engineer, the Chemical Super- 
visor, and the Plant Engineer was mainly by discussion. The amount of reading 
was at a minimum. Where work assignments or problems were used, training 
was more effective; e.g., taking an inventory, assisting with a budget, and making 
a process audit. The Service Department used work assignments; e.g., a safety 
audit, revision of operator training material and departmental safe practices, and 
quizzes on the union contract. A foreman now in training is being given problem 
assignments in most areas. 
= a. t 
Recommendations: 


1. All foreman trainees should actually perform the operating jobs in the depart- 
ment. Also, they should assume their major administrative duties throughout 
training. For example, after getting all the data and explanations on scheduling, 
the trainee should actually do the scheduling. The week or two at the end with 
the experienced foreman is too short to learn all the administrative duties. Some- 
times several duties will not occur a sufficient number of times. Also, if a 
program must be cut short, the administrative duties may not be covered or 
practiced. 

. - * 

. Training in the staff department and in administration should be by problem 
assignments as much as possible. These should be the developing of check 
points, gathering capacities, making flow charts, inventorying supplies, making 
personal time schedules, revising ideals, making audits, etc. 

Discussion: 

. . - In addition, his supervisor had had no experience in this type of operation. 
No indication was given concerning the time to spend on each assignment or the 
order of assignment or the order of assignments; this caused difficulty and resulted 
in over-emphasis on operating details. Much of the training has had to be com- 
pleted since he has taken over responsibility for the department. 

. . . The new foreman was trained in a department which was considered below 
average in cost control, quality, appearance, Time Bonus Administration, and equip- 
ment maintenance. He was confused by being trained in how these should be 
administered and then finding they were not done that way. Because of this, train- 
ing had to be primarily by the supervisor and staff with little opportunity to practice 
or observe administrative duties in the department. 

. .. The trainee felt that there was so much material to be covered in his training 
that he had to skim through it. As a result, he is still learning and trouble-shooting 


and hasn’t been able to organize his time effectively for administration and improve- 
ment. 











Excerpts From A Report ON ONE Factory’s TRAINING 
FIGURE 3 
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Scheduling 


A. Training assignments and information required to accomplish: 


3. Analyze monthly schedule and calculate number of freezer line days and 


packing line days necessary for each bar size. Coordinate capacities of freezers 
and packing machines. 


a. Capacity of each freezer line and each packing line. 


b. Amount of freezer run necessary for one line day of packing for each size. 


5. Order soap, other raw materials, and packing supplies for delivery based on 
inventories, estimated usages, and time necessary for delivery. 


. Procedure for placing each kind of order.. 
Procedure for taking inventory. 
. Amount of each material used per unit of time or production. 
. Maximum safe inventory to avoid shutdown. 
. Maximum allowable storage. 


Possibility of deterioration in storage. 


8. Coordinate with kettle house or hydrolyzer and shipping departments. 


Any factory procedures for scheduling. 


. Amount of advance notice necessary to kettle house or hydrolyzer for soap 
deliveries. 


Problems involved in processing departments in cancellation and change in 
orders. 


. Amount of advance notice necessary to shipping for changes in production. 











SAMPLE OF Traininc By ASSIGNMENTS 
FIGURE 4 
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Foremanship Training 
Key Points 


Trainers 


* + 


Training Conditions 


4. Adequate time planned 


Training Methods 


assignments (doing) 





Status of Foremanship Training 


1. Supervisor experienced (1 year or more on job) 


Number of cases where “supervisor experienced” applies 2 
Total number of cases reviewed at factory 2 


Cases “adequate” 2 


Total reviewed 2 


9. Training in “outside” departments by problem 


Cases using “doing” 0 


Total reviewed 2 


“A” Division 


Factory W X 





* 








Excerpts From SUMMARY OF OveR-ALL TRAINING ACTIVITY 
FIGURE 5 


partment foremen were not being 
trained as well as production depart- 
ment foremen. These shortcomings 
are already being corrected. 


3. Effects on the 
Operating Organization 
The operating organization was in- 
volved throughout the evaluation. Su- 
pervisors took stock of results and 


considered what they had done to 
affect them. Superintendents and Di- 
vision Superintendents had an over-all 
picture of the training which had been 
conducted with recommendations for 
improvement. The training men saw 
their field getting top attention and 
were as much a part of the findings 
and recommendations as the “out- 
siders.” The Training Section was able 
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to discuss written company training 
policies and recommendations directly 
with the operating organization in 
terms of specific cases. One of the 
major gains was the amount the 
Training Section learned from first- 
hand contact with actual training 
situations. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that 
while the evaluation procedure de- 
scribed above has given a real boost 
to training, it hasn’t solved all the 
problems. It has put a feedback system 
into the field of training. This mainly 
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reports what is now being done and 
tends toward “polishing” present pro- 
cedures and methods; but concen- 
trating only on present procedures 
could lead to stagnation—a “closed” 
system. Fortunately, a company with 
several different groups carrying on 
training activity is likely to uncover 
something new each year. Even so, 
actual training research has not been 
replaced. It is still necessary to ex- 
periment and put more new ideas into 
the system than might enter by 
chance. 


. .. Recognizing that the pension plan provides 
only a partial answer to the problems of re- 
tirement, progressive companies are beginning 
to take a broader view of their responsibili- 
ties to their aging employees. Here is one 
company’s three-stage program for helping 
prospective pensioners make the most of their 
later years. 


A Retirement Counseling Program 


CLYDE E. BLOCKER 


WHEN A WORKER retires, he has to 
make a whole new series of life 
adjustments. If he adapts himself to 
his changed circumstances, he can 
look forward to a productive and 
satisfying old age. If he does not 
adjust, frustration and unhappiness 
are all too likely to embitter his 
closing years and may even shorten 


his life. 


During the past two decades, pro- 
gressive companies have become 
more concerned with the problems of 
the aging worker. This trend is the 
result of many factors; but it is 
mainly due to the substantial increase 
in life expectancy that has taken 
place during the past half-century. 
In 1900, life expectancy at birth 
was 47.3 years; in 1951, it was 68.5 
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years, an increase of 21.2 years. Fur- 
ther, those who became 65 in 1951 
had a life expectancy of 14.2 years.* 

Until recently, the retiring work- 
er’s most pressing problem was finan- 
cial security; but since the introduc- 
tion of the Social Security program 
in 1937, the basic physical needs of 
the retired have been provided for. In 
1953, 69,200,000 people were fully in- 
sured under Social Security, and 3,- 
940,000 were covered by insured pen- 
sion programs.” Additional millions of 
employees will receive pensions pro- 
vided by their employers when they 
reach retirement age. 


ONE COMPANY'S PROGRAM 


Recently a large Midwestern life in- 
surance company revised its pension 
program. Management recognized that 
while freedom from want makes a 
happy and productive old age possible, 
it is necessary to help the individual 
develop new attitudes and goals if he 
is to benefit from his release from ac- 
tive work. The company accepted the 
responsibility of helping employees 
make the transition to retirement by 
setting up a retirement-counseling pro- 
gram. 


Aims of the Program 
The program has five purposes: 

l. To give information to the 
employee that will be helpful to him 
in planning his activities just be- 
fore and after retirement. 

2. To orient the employee to- 
ward retirement and the changes 
necessary in his thinking, attitudes, 
and activities. 


1 Life Insurance Fact Book, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York, 1954, p. 97. 


2 ibid p. 31. 
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3. To aid the employee to de- 
velop sound financial planning for 
the future. 

4. To help the supervisor and 
employee plan for and train a suit- 
able replacement. 


5. To continue a cordial, friend- 
ly, and constructive relationship be- 
tween the employee and the com- 
pany. 

The retiring-counseling program has 
three aspects: (1) formal interviews 
by the personnel department; (2) in- 
formal interviews by the personnel de- 
partment; and (3) informal discus- 
sions of retirement plans between the 
supervisor and the employee. 


Formal Interviews 


The formal part of the program 
consists of six spaced interviews in 
the personnel department. The first in- 
terview is scheduled on or about the 
employee’s sixty-second birthday. The 
second interview takes place on the 
employee’s sixty-third birthday, and 
the remaining interviews follow once 
every six months. 

The content of these interviews is 
carefully planned. The first inter- 
view is intended to give the employee 
information and to acquaint him with 
some of the problems he will encoun- 
ter on retirement. The following points 
are discussed during the first half of 
the initial interview: 

1. The company pension pro- 
gram. This is explained and clari- 
fied, and the employee is told ap- 
proximately how much monthly in- 
come he will receive from the com- 
pany after age 65. 


2. Social Security. The employee 
is told what benefits he will receive 
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at age 65, and is given a Social 

Security inquiry card. He is urged 

to have it completed by the Social 

Security Administration so that he 

will know how many credits he has 

in the fund. 

3. Group insurance benefits. The 
employee is told how much life, hos- 
pitalization, and medical care in- 
surance he will have when he re- 
tires. 

This part of the interview also in- 
cludes a discussion of the employee’s 
total insurance program, if he wants 
to talk about this phase of his finan- 
cial security. Generally, the employee 
asks a number of questions about 
his pension and his group insurance. 
The interviewer encourages him to 
keep on asking questions until it is 
clear that he understands all aspects 
of the financial security program. 

The second part of the initial inter- 
view is somewhat flexible but gener- 
ally includes a discussion of the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Using vacations to plan for 
retirement. All employees in this 
age bracket have three weeks’ va- 
cation a year. They are encouraged 
to use this time to experiment with 
activities they can take up after 
retirement. 

2. Hobbies. The counselor points 
out the importance of hobbies in 
retirement and emphasizes that suc- 
cessful adjustment to retirement 
begins before age 65. 

3. Social service work. The coun- 
selor gives information on local 
opportunities in this field for the 
elder citizen. 

4. Living alone. The problems 
of living alone are discussed, when 
applicable. 


It should be noted that the inter- 
view places rather more stress on the 
emotional problems of retirement than 
on the financial ones. It is recognized 
that financial problems are important. 
However, the pension program and 
Social Security adequately take care 
of this aspect of living. The initial 
interview is designed to help the em- 
ployee begin thinking and planning 
about himself and his post-retirement 
activities. 

The five interviews that follow are 
less directive than the first interview. 
Their content comes primarily from 
the questions asked by the employee. 
The direction of the discussions is, 
therefore, governed by the desires and 
needs of the employee rather than by 
the counselor. The final interview of- 
ten centers on the time of pension pay- 
ments and the routine matters that are 
involved in the termination of employ- 
ment. 


Informal Interviews 


The informal contacts maintained 
by the personnel department with the 
employee during the three-year period 
are, in many ways, more important 
than the six formal interviews. When 
a counselor from the personnel de- 
partment makes a casual visit to the 
employee at his desk, there are many 
opportunities to discuss retirement 
questions. The employee soon appre- 
ciates that his relationship with the 
personnel department is not confined 
to formal situations. He tends to be 
more relaxed and more receptive to 
discussing his departure from the com- 
pany in the near future. These inter- 
views gradually condition the em- 
ployee to accept the impending change 
in his work status. 
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The Supervisor's Part 


The third phase of the program 
centers on the employee’s supervisor. 
In most cases, the relationship between 
the two stimulates a feeling of mutual 
trust. Not only is the supervisor more 
accessible; he can work with the em- 
ployee and his retirement problems in 
the same way as he has handled work 
assignments or changes in responsi- 
bilities in the past. It is sometimes 
possible for the supervisor to discuss 
problems with the employee that would 
not come to the attention of the per- 
sonnel department. Finally, the super- 
visor can help the employee feel that 
management is concerned about his 
retirement from the company, and is 
anxious to make his adjustment as 
easy and satisfactory as possible. 

The personnel department has a li- 
brary of printed materials on retire- 
ment. Each employee is given a copy 
of How to Retire and Enjoy It® at 
the first interview. Subsequently, he 


8 How to Retire and Enjoy it. By Ray Giles. 
Whittlesey House, New York, 1949. 
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is given pamphlets and books on the 
specific questions he may have asked. 

Finally, the personnel department 
has another important function to per- 
form in connection with the retirement 
program. It is essential that a replace- 
ment be trained and that a gradual 
transition of the work should take 
place before the employee retires. The 
personnel department assists the su- 
pervisor in choosing the best qualified 
replacement. However, the older em- 
ployee is not eliminated from real 
production too quickly, but is given 
the responsibility of training his suc- 
cessor. He can do much to train and 
season him. 

As may be seen, the counseling 
program outlined here is designed to 
do more than give the departing em- 
ployee a hearty pat on the back when 
he retires. It recognizes and provides 
answers for the very real problems 
that he has, at the time when he needs 
them most—before he retires. Such a 
program can make the transition to 
retirement a happy and worthwhile 
experience for every employee. 








AMA FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management 
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September 26-28, at the Hotel Statler, New York. For further details 
see announcement on inside front cover. 











. . . Perhaps no area of salary administration 


is more 


“sensitive” 


than that of foreman’s 


compensation, not only because of the need 
to keep pay rates competitive but because of 
the differentials that must be maintained at 
various levels of supervision and between 
supervisors and their highest-paid subordi- 
nates. Of considerable interest, therefore, are 
the comparisons which emerge from this com- 
prehensive survey. 


Foremen’s Compensation in ’55 
A Survey 


DEAN H. ROSENSTEEL 


Director, AMA Executive Compensation Service 


IN ITS EFFORTS to develop sound 
personnel policies for foremen, and 
thus to avoid any recurrence of the 
supervisory morale problems that 
emerged so sharply in the mid-40’s, 
management has been somewhat 
hampered by the general lack of 
information in one vital area—that of 
foremen’s compensation. Yet, if it is 
to keep its pay policies equitable— 
and competitive—a company needs 
several types of salary data for pur- 
poses of comparison. Obviously, it 
needs to know the “going” rate for 
various types of supervisory jobs. It 
must have data on extra-salary com- 
pensation, such as bonuses. Equally 
important to the development of sound 
compensation policies is the size of 
the differential between the foreman 
and his highest-paid worker—and be- 
tween one level of foremanship and 
another. 

To meet the growing need for spe- 
cific salary data, and to answer the 


requests of many of its subscribers, 
the AMA Executive Compensation 
Service recently conducted a broad- 
scale survey of foremen’s compensa- 
tion. Some of the highlight findings 
of this study will be summarized here. 


How the Survey Was Conducted 


From December, 1954, to Febru- 
ary, 1955, over 100 companies located 
in various sections of the country 
submitted compensation data cover- 
ing 6,500 foremen on the basis of 
complete job descriptions sent to 
them. Very briefly, these positions 
were: 

1. General Foreman 

—supervises foremen 


—responsible for more than one 

department 
. Production Foreman (major 

department) 

—supervises employees with 
considerable variation in skills 

—responsible for more than one 
shift 

—follows general instructions 
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FIGURE 1 








3. Production Foreman 
—supervises employees with generally 
similar skills 
—one shift 
—operates under standard procedures 
. Maintenance Foremen 
—supervises employees with a variety 
of craft skills 
Position number 3 (Production 
Foreman) is considered the typical 
foreman. The status of these positions 
is shown in Figure 1. 


Over-all Results 


Figure 2 highlights some of the 
findings of the survey. 


In studying this table one is struck 
by the consistently narrow salary 
ranges. The maximums are approxi- 
mately 1.4 times the minimums from 
function to function, industry to in- 
dustry, and location to location. This 
appears to be an interesting and use- 
ful product of the survey. There are 
several reasons for this consistent 
salary range of 40 per cent. 

The first and perhaps most impor- 
tant reason is the recognition by top 
management of the necessity of main- 
taining the status of its foreman by 
means of a salary differential over 
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SUMMARY OF ]"OREMEN’S COMFENSATION 


General 
Foreman 


Average Actual Salary ....... 
Salary Range 
Average Minimum 
Average Maximum 
Per Cent Salaries Within Average 
Ranges 
Per Cent Receiving Bonus—’54 
Per Cent Receiving Increases—’54 
Average Per Cent Increase 
Average Differential” ................. 
Average Number Employees 
Supervised 
Average Age 
Average Years Om Job ......:cccccccccscceneneeee 


719% 
45% 
58% 











Average Actual Salary 


Salary Range 
Average Minimum . 


Average Maximum ........ccccccccenenun 


Per Cent Salaries Within a 
Ranges . 


Per Cent Reson Denns—'86 és 
Per Cent Receiving Increases—’54 
Average Per Cent Increase 
Average Differential’ 


Average Number Employees 
Supervised 


Average Age ...... 
Average Years on “Job 


Production 
Foreman 
(Major Dept.) 


Production 
Foreman 


Maintenance 
Foreman 


Durable Goods Industries 
$7,416 $6,241 





$6,822 


$6,090 
$8,380 


80% 
45% 
66% 
5.7% 
35% 


$5,220 
$7,316 


$5,706 
$7,854 


80% 78% 
40% 38% 
66% 66% 
6.3% 6% 
29% 30% 


82 40 31 

45 45 46 

7.5 8.5 7.5 

Non-Durable Goods Industries 
$6,856 $5,783 





$6,716 


$5,806 
$8,324 


$4,670 
$6,625 


$5,496 
$7,857 


76% 78% 
30% 25% 
60% 54% 
5.6% 6% 
34% 27% 


79% 
26% 
48% 
4.7% 
30% 


67 45 29 
46 VA 49 
7 7 10 


1 Difference between average foreman’s salary and that of the average highest paid hourly employee. 


FIGURE 2 








hourly-rated employees. In view of 
this, and the fact that 45 per cent of 
our non-farm labor is organized to- 
day, pressure is exerted on the mini- 
mum rate that can be paid to fore- 
men. Concurrent with the creation of 
a floor on foreman salaries as an in- 
direct result of union pay demands 


for its membership, is the creation of 
a ceiling on foremen’s salaries by 
pressure from above. The salary paid 
to a foreman in a given company is 
directly influenced by the salary paid 
to its top management, because of the 
salary differentials which must be 
maintained between levels of manage- 
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Relationship of NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES SUPERYISED 
(Directly and indirectly) to ACTUAL SALARY 
General Foremen and Foremen 


40 


50 75 


100 200 300 


Number of Employees Supervised 
FIGURE 3 








ment responsibility. In other words, 
Foremen obviously should not be paid 
more than General Foremen, nor 
General Foremen more than Plant 
Superintendents, and so on up the 
line. Thus the salary spread for fore- 
men is restricted both from above 
and below. 

Continued examination of this table 
leads to the conclusion that durable 
goods industries tend to pay some- 
what higher salaries on this level of 
management. The exception to this 
observation is the Maintenance Fore- 
man, whose skills are independent of 
the industry and whose salary is there- 
fore comparable. 

Another factor related to differences 
in salaries is the number of em- 
ployees supervised. Figure 3 expresses 
on a semi-log graph the extent of 
this relationship between positions— 


ie. between Production Foremen, 
Production Foremen (major depart- 
ment), and General Foremen. Not 
shown, however, is the fact that the 
number of employees supervised is 
also somewhat related to salaries 
within positions. For example, it was 
found that the following interrelation- 
ship holds for reported salaries and 
employees of Production Foreman 
(major department) : 

No. Employees 
Supervised 
Less than 50 
50 - 99 
100-199 ... 
200 or more 


Actual Salary 
(Average) 

$6,969 
7,250 

. 7,620 

8,612 














The differences in compensation 
practices between industries and posi- 
tions are further emphasized by the 
size of bonus payments from one 
classification to another. Supplemen- 





vary compensation in this form is more 
common to durable goods industr‘es 
than to non-durable. Furthermore, the 
progression in bonus payments for 
General Foreman downward to Main- 
tenance Foreman points up some of 
the differences in status and in pro- 
ductive and service functions. 

Salary increases, expressed as a 
percentage of base salary, show very 
little variation. Most raises fall be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent, with an aver- 
age of approximately 6 per cent. (It 
is interesting to note that the same 
results were found in AMA’s 1955 
Middle Management Survey.) 

The per cent of foremen receiving 
increases in salaries during the past 
year is about the same from position 
to position in durable goods indus- 
tries. However, there are differences 


between positions in the non-durable 
goods group. The fact that the per- 


centage for General Foremen in non- 
durable goods industries is unusually 
high is probably due to the limita- 
tions of the sample. 

Salary differentials (foreman vs. 
hourly employees) are all of the same 
magnitude with the exception of those 
foremen who supervise major depart- 
ments. The larger differentials there 
are undoubtedly accounted for by the 
greater responsibilities involved. 


Area Differentials 


Any analysis of geographical differ- 
ences should ideally be based on a 
comparison of identical jobs. In this 
survey, there is considerable vari- 
ability in status and scope between the 
positions studied. Direct comparisons 
become difficult, if not impossible, 
because there are no two jobs ex- 
actly alike. 

To take a somewhat different ap- 
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proach then, it should be borne in 
mind that there are known differences 
in average hourly rates between sec- 
tions of the country. In view of this 
and of the fairly uniform supervisory 
differentials over hourly rates shown 
in this study, it is commonly assumed 
that there are certain geographical 
differences between average super- 
visory salaries. However, the over- 
lap of salary ranges for given posi- 
tions in various localities is great 
enough to make area differentials 
negligible. For example, over 70 per 
cent of the salaries of Maintenance 
Foremen in the Central Middle West 
fall between $5,700 and $8,200. The 
same percentage is found between 
$5,600 and $7,700 in the Northeast. 
Therefore, it is quite probable that 
differences in job content, at least for 
these areas, are far more important 
and carry much more weight in salary 
determination than does the factor of 
geographical location. 


Overlap with Middle- 
Management Salaries 


Ninety-five per cent of the salaries 
in this survey fall between $4,600 and 
$10,000. Interestingly enough, this 
range overlaps with salaries paid to 
middle-management executives. (Two- 
thirds of all their salaries fall between 
$7,000 and $14,900, according to 
AMA’s recent survey of middle-man- 
agement compensation.) Excluding 
General Foremen, and then examin- 
ing the middle-management overlap 
with Production Foremen, we find 
that 25 per cent of the middle-man- 
agement salaries are within the ranges 
paid foremen. Study of the middle- 
management positions found within 
this 25 per cent shows that most of 
them are staff functions. 





. . . In their efforts to obtain the best qualified 
applicant for a particular opening, employers 
commonly make the mistake of “over-hiring.” 
This survey indicates, however, that younger 
and better-educated applicants are not neces- 
sarily a company’s best bet, and that greater 
care should be taken to see that the applicant's 
expectations are not out of line with the satis- 
factions the job actually offers. 


Age, Education, and 


Job Satisfaction 


HOWARD M. VOLLMER and JACK A. KINNEY 


Department of the Army* 
Office, Chief of Ordnance 
Civilian Personnel Branch 


EMPLOYERS IN both private industry 
and government service frequently 
prefer to hire younger persons and 
those of higher education for many 
industrial positions. Although ‘care 
sometimes is taken to avoid placing 
“overqualified” individuals in dead- 
end or routine jobs, the general tend- 
ency is to look for “better-educated 
young men and women with a fu- 
ture.” 

When management wishes to de- 
velop people in certain positions in 
the light of their long-range potentiali- 
ties, this preference for younger and 
higher-educated applicants may be 
justified. However, whether these in- 
dividuals perform better in their pres- 
ent jobs than older workers, or work- 
ers of less education, is another mat- 


ter. Although the study reported here 


is not an examination of objective 
work performance, it does present 
evidence that younger workers and 
workers of higher education tend to 
be more frequently dissatisfied with 
their jobs than older or less-educated 
workers. Insofar as job dissatisfaction 
may be a factor underlying increased 
worker turnover, production difficul- 
ties, and other human relations prob- 
lems, the findings of this study may 
be of interest to personnel administra- 
tors and line operating officials alike. 

The research project, which was 
undertaken by the Office, Chief of 
Ordnance, to investigate ways of im- 
proving civilian first-level supervisor 
selection within the Ordnance Corps, 
started in September, 1953. During the 
following 12 months, several thou- 
sand civilian Ordnance employees in 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
reflect the policy of any U. S. Government agency. 
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Jos SATISFACTION OF WORKERS BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS IN 
DIFFERENT AGE CATEGORIES 
Age Educational Job 
Category Level Satisfaction 
Per cent 
Highly Per cent Per cent 
Satisfied Satisfied Dissatisfied Total 
51 cases 
Under 30 Grammar school oo... 39.2 45.1 162 100.0 
425 cases 
High school 30.4 43.0 26.6 100.0 
136 cases 
College 25.7 31.6 42.6 99.9 
127 cases 
30-39) Grammar school ooo. 488 40.9 10.2 99.9 
494 cases 
High school 7.9 38.8 23.3 100.0 
161 cases 
College 24.2 41.6 34.1 99.9 
103 cases 
40-49 Grammar school . 46.5 48.5 4.9 99.9 
247 cases 
"eee 45.3 14.6 100.0 
88 cases 
College 30.7 34.1 35.2 100.0 
163 cases 
Over 50 Grammar schoo] occccccccccsccsennesneee 55.8 36.2 7.9 99.9 
182 cases 
ane oT . DE 36.3 13.7 100.0 
80 cases 
College 43.8 33.7 32.5 100.0 
TABLE 1 














various installations throughout the 
United States were requested to com- 
plete a questionnaire on various as- 
pects of supervision. As a by-product 
of these surveys, the findings con- 
cerning relationships between age, 
education, and job satisfaction were 


analyzed separately and are reported 
here. 


The Findings 


As may be seen from Table 1, in 
each age category investigated, rela- 
tively more college-trained workers re- 


port dissatisfaction with their jobs 
than high school-trained employees. 
Similarly, relatively more high school- 
trained workers report job dissatis- 
faction than those with grammar 
school backgrounds. The higher the 
worker’s educational level, the more 
likely he is to report dissatisfaction 
with his job; conversely, the lower 
the worker’s educational level, the 
more likely he is to report high sat- 
isfaction with his job. 

Table 2, which gives a different 
breakdown of the same data, shows 
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Jos SATISFACTION OF WORKERS BY AGE CATEGORIES AT 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


Educational 


Age 
Level 


Category 


Job 


Satisfaction 


Per cent 


Highly 
Satisfied 


Per cent Per cent 
Satisfied Dissatisfied 





Grammar school .............. Under 30 
30-39 
40-49 


Over 50 


High school ........................ Under 30 
30-39 
40-49 


Over 50 


Under 30 





30-39 
40-49 


39.2 45.1 15.7 


48.8 40.9 10.2 


46.5 48.5 4.9 


163 cases 


55.8 36.2 7.9 99.9 


425 cases 
100.0 
498 cases 
100.0 
247 cases 


30.4 43.0 26.6 


37.9 38.8 23.3 


40.1 45.3 14.6 


50.0 36.3 13.7 


42.6 i 
161 cases 
34.1 
88 cases 
100.0 
80 cases 


35.2 








that a worker’s educational level is 
not the only factor affecting the extent 
of his job satisfaction. For workers of 
grammar school, high school, or col- 
lege background, the younger they are, 
the more likely they are to report dis- 
satisfaction with their jobs. Converse- 
ly, again, it appears that the older the 
worker, the more likely he is to re- 
port high satisfaction with his job. 
The tendency for the relationships to 
be less pronounced and less consistent 
in Table 2 than in Table 1 would 
seem to indicate that education is more 
highly related to job satisfaction than 


is age, although both seem to have 
a definite relation to the degree of 
job satisfaction reported. 


Interpretation of the Findings 


How may these relationships be- 
tween education and job satisfaction 
and between age and job satisfaction 
be accounted for? Must each be ex- 
plained by reference to a separate 
factor (or set of factors), or may the 
relationships of both age and educa- 
tion to job satisfaction be ascribed to 
a common element? The latter is 
probably the case. 
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The psychological condition for job 
satisfaction has been succinctly de- 
scribed by Gardiner and Moore: 


. we can describe the well-adjusted 
[or well-satisfied] person as one who 
finds a balance between his demands 
and expectations and the satisfactions 
which the job provides.’ 


Because of their greater educational 
investment, it is reasonable to assume 
that college-trained workers generally 
expect “more out of life” in terms 
of higher-paying jobs, more favorable 
working conditions, more understand- 
ing supervision, and so on, than 
workers of high school background. 
If this is true, college-trained workers 
are more likely to be dissatisfied with 
working conditions that high school- 
trained workers are ready to accept 
because of their lesser expectations 
and demands. The differences in levels 
of job satisfaction between workers 
of high school and grammar school 
background can be explained in the 
same way. 

Though the relationship between 
age and job satisfaction is not so 
clear-cut, the same reasoning may 
explain why older workers tend to be 
more satisfied with their present jobs. 
Gardiner and Moore recognized this 
when they pointed out: 

Older men are concerned with stability 

and security. Most factory workers have 

reached their ceilings by the time they 
are 40, and after that they are not 
likely to advance to higher grades of 
work or learn new skills. They usually 
have adjusted to the work they are on 


and are interested in maintaining their 
position as it is.* 


On the other hand, younger workers 


2Gardiner, Burleigh B., and Moore, David G., 
Human Relations in Industry. Irwin, Chi- 
cago, 1950, p., 239. 

2 Op. cit., p. 243. 


generally have more opportunity than 
older ones to move around until they 
find the job most in line with their 
interests and abilities. For this rea- 
son younger workers may be less sat- 
isfied with the kind of job with which 
most older workers are content. Thus 
age and education may not of them- 
selves be related to job satisfaction, 
except as they may be indicative of 
workers’ expectations, which in turn 
may have a close relationship to the 
degree of job satisfaction expressed. 


Testing the Interpretation 


This interpretation of the findings 
was tested further. If the key factor 
in job satisfaction is what workers 
expect in their jobs, it can be expected 
to show up most markedly in those 
occupational fields which are least 
likely to meet the expectations of 
younger and more highly educated 
workers. Accordingly, it was decided 
to investigate job satisfaction in low- 
er-graded Wage Board (blue collar) 
occupations in the Ordnance Corps, 
where the nature of the work and the 
financial rewards were thought to be 
less satisfactory to younger and more 
highly educated workers. The find- 
ings are shown in Table 3. 

From these data it is evident that, in 
most cases, the highest percentage of 
dissatisfied workers is among high 
school graduates or above. On the 
other hand, the highest percentage of 
highly satisfied workers is among 
the over-40 age group in most cases. 
These trends would probably be more 
consistent if.a larger number of work- 
ers had been included in each oc- 
cupational field. Nevertheless, the per- 
centage of dissatisfied higher-educated 
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Jos SATISFACTION OF WorRKERS BY AGE AND EDUCATIONAL LEVELS IN 


DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL FIELDS 


Occupational 
Field 


Age and 
Education 


Job 


Satisfaction* _ 


Per cent 
Highly 
Satisfied 


Per cent 
Dissatisfied 


Per cent 


Satisfied Total 


30 cases 
99.9 
83 cases 
100.0 
15 cases 
100.0 
67 cases 
100.0 





Laborers Under 40, high school 
and above ............... 
Under 40, not com- 
plete high school ..... 
Over 40, high school 

and above 
Over 40, not complete 
high school 


23.3 30.0 46.6 


37.3 43.4 19.3 


66.7 20.0 13.3 


44.8 47.8 7.4 


Under 40, high school 
and above 

Under 40, 
plete high school . 

Over 40, high school 
and above 

Over 40, not complete 
high school 


Warehousemen 59 cases 


100.0 
62 cases 
99.9 
12 cases 

58.3 8.3 é 99.9 
32 cases 
100.0 


35.6 32.2 


37.1 22.6 


53.1 37.5 


Processors and 
Packers 


Under 40, high school 
and above : 

Under 40, not com- 
plete high school ..... 

Over 40, high school 
and above .. 

Over 40, not complete 
high school 


25 cases 
100.0 
59 cases 
100.1 
12 cases 
100.0 
47 cases 
100.0 


28.0 36.0 
40.7 
41.7 
44.7 46.8 8.5 


Vehicle 
Operators 


Under 40, high school 
and above 

Under 40, not com- 
plete high school ..... 

Over 40, high school 
and above .......... 

Over 40, not complete 
high school . = 


17 cases 
100.1 
46 cases 
100.0 
3 cases 
100.0 
22 cases 
100.0 


47.1 17.7 35.3 


41.3 50.0 8.7 


66.7 0 33.3 


50.0 36.4 13.6 


* Since the number of cases involved in several comparisons is very small, only the large 
differences in these percentages may be significant. 


TABLE 3 








workers and of highly satisfied older 
workers in laboring, warehousing, 
processing and packing, and vehicle 


these data indicate that more highly 
educated workers especially are more 
likely to be dissatisfied and older 


operation are sufficiently high to war- 
rant special attention. However, though 


workers especially are more likely to 
be highly satisfied within these oc- 
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cupations, this conclusion should be 
retested on larger samples for more 
reliable results. 


Conclusion 


These findings emphasize more than 
ever that personnel technicians should 
not place “overqualified” individuals 
in occupations that are unlikely to 
offer rewards commensurate with 
their expectations. From the admitted- 
ly limited data available, it seems clear 
that younger workers and higher edu- 
cated workers are frequently “over- 
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hired for such jobs. Rather, the find- 
ings of the study emphasize the im- 
portance of taking the age and educa- 
tion of individuals who apply for 
work of this kind into account. If 
workers who will be well satisfied 
with work of any type are particular- 
ly desired, personnel administrators 
should especially investigate whether 
the expectations of younger and more 
highly educated applicants are likely 
to be in line with the working condi- 
tions and rewards of the work for 
which they apply. Careful examination 


qualified” in this respect in such oc- 
cupations as laboring, warehousing, 
processing and packing, and vehicle 
operation, 

This does not mean that only older 
and less-educated persons should be 


of work histories, as well as intensive 
interviewing designed to uncover more 
about what the individual expects of 
his job, would probably reduce the 
number of misfits in many occupa- 
tions. 


Why Apprentices Quit Training 


OF A GROUP of 510 apprentices who failed to complete their training, 
some three-fourths quit voluntarily, more than three-fifths of them for 
financial reasons, according to a study made some months ago by 


the Labor Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. Involuntary drop- 
outs totaled less than a fourth of the 494 former apprentices who re- 
ported the reason for discontinuing their training. Between one-seventh 
and one-eighth of the involuntary group were laid off, about half as 
many were discharged, and in the remaining cases (less than 3 per 
cent), the training program was discontinued. 

The study showed a close correlation between the number of appren- 
tices who remained in the same trade and the number of years of 
training which they had completed. Of former apprentices who left 
their training in the fifth year or later, 66 per cent went into the same 
trade, 3 per cent entered a closely related trade, and only 31 per cent 
went into other trades or into entirely different kinds of work. Only 
26 per cent of those who left in the second year went into the same 
trade, with 14 and 60 per cent entering related and other trades, re- 
spectively. And of those leaving training in the first year the ratios 
were 15 per cent, 16 per cent, and 69 per cent for the same, related, 
and other trades, respectively. 

Dislike for the trade or inability to master it were responsible for a 
relatively small proportion of the drop-outs. About 12 per cent of 
apprentices found the training too hard for them, and half as many 
quit because they didn’t like it. 








. . - What has been called the “reluctant mar- 
riage” of scie2ace aid industry might develop 
into a more harmonious and productive part- 
nership, the author suggests, if management 
applied more systematic personnel policies to 
the scientists in its employ. 


Top—Sacred Scientists? 


HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT is 
often stopped cold at the door of in- 
dustry’s scientists. The “Do Not Dis- 
turb” sign is all too frequently hung 
out for engineers, physicists, chemists, 
and the like by representatives of top 
management. Nevertheless, these same 
top management people may be fully 
aware of what job evaluation, meth- 
ods improvement, and other person- 
nel techniques can do to increase the 
productivity of non-scientists. Appar- 
ently, there is a “special” attitude 
toward scientists. 

This special attitude seems at times 
to have a “sacred” quality, reminis- 
cent of such concepts as the “artistic 
temperament,” the eccentricity of 
“genius,” and so on. But with defense 
pressures on scientific manpower be- 
ing what they are, it is highly ques- 
tionable whether we can afford to 
persist in such attitudes, if they are 
without a sound basis in fact. There 
is, and there will continue to be, a 
real need to do whatever is practical 
to increase the effectiveness and pro- 
ductivity of scientists. 

Interestingly enough, the rank and 
file of scientists seem to be least re- 
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sponsible for the “Do Not Disturb” 
signs. No doubt, like most people, 
they resist certain kinds of change and 
prefer a minimum amount of inter- 
ference with their work. However, in 
companies characterized by high turn- 
over, one of the commonest com- 
plaints among the scientists is, 
“They’re not using my capacities, my 
abilities,’—a sure sign of a vacuum 
in personnel administration. This can 
be traced back either to scientists who 
have been promoted to supervisory 
positions without benefit of super- 
visory training and experience—or to 
company officials who look upon 
scientists with mingled awe and sus- 
picion, and cling io the familiar 
stereotypes about “genius,” who, in 
effect, say that scientists are different. 


Are Scientists Different? 


Are scientists different? Let us 
consider this question in terms of in- 
telligence, personality, and attitudes 
towards their jobs. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the psycho- 
logical studies of eminent scientists 
made by Dr. Anne Roe do not show 





TOP—SACRED SCIENTISTS? 


Per CENT OF FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE 
CoMMENTS BY Topic AND GRouUP 


= per cent favorable; — 


== per cent unfavorable) 





GROUP 





TOPIC 4 
Penne a3. 
Working conditions ... 
Personal satisfaction .. 
Information 
Supervision 
Pay 
Future opportunities .. 
Benefits and services... 


97 3 
58 42 
52 48 
64 36 
59 41 
63 37 
45 55 
30 70 
58 42 








Main. 


5 is 


Cler. Tech. 
ar es 
74 26 76 24 
74 26 47 53 
46 54 53 47 
63 37 41 59 
42 58 58 42 
41 59 58 42 
35 65 36 64 
39 61 31 69 
52 48 50 50 











TABLE 1 








a vast difference in intelligence be- 
tween scientists and other kinds of 
people. Some difference there un- 


doubtedly is; but the one outstanding 
characteristic common to all the phys- 


ical and natural scientists studied 
was dedication and devotion to their 
work, which they enjoyed and pre- 
ferred to other activities. “Geniuses,” 
then, are more often made than born 
—and it is hard work that seems to 
do the trick. As Professor Herbert A. 
Toops of Ohio State University’s 
psychology department used to tell his 
classes, “The union day for geniuses 
is 16 hours.” 

As for the personality of scientists, 
this is obviously overshadowed by 
their single-minded devotion to work. 


1 Roe, A., “A Psychological Study of Physical 
Scientists,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1951, 43, 121-239; and “A Psychological Study 
of Eminent Biologists,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 1951, No. 331. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that while the intelligence of scientists 
may not be greatly higher it may be different 
in kind, e.g., relatively higher on spatial orienta- 
tion, and lower on verbal skills. 


That work, however, provides real 
satisfaction and is by no means a 
mere “escape” from other activities. 
While there is some evidence that 
scientists tend to be shy and lacking 
in social skills, this lack may be due 
merely to an objective preference for 
concentrating on other (technical) 
skills. At any rate, research has as 
yet revealed no great basic difference 
in personality between scientists and 
non-scientists. 


Scientists’ Likes and Dislikes 


Studies of what scientists like and 
dislike about their jobs in industry 
represent a highly relevant test of 
their uniqueness, especially when 
their attitudes are compared, topic by 
topic, with those of non-scientists 
working for the same companies. The 
writer’s organization has conducted a 
number of such studies. Table 1 
shows a sample of the results obtained 
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from intensive personal interviews 
with several hundred employees in a 
leading pharmaceutical research or- 
ganization. ‘ 

In this case the technical employees, 
primarily biologists and chemists with 
advanced degrees, were not very dif- 
ferent from others in their degree of 
satisfaction with various aspects of 
the job. 

Similar results, but showing more 
favorable attitudes on the part of 
scientists, were found in three‘ other 
plants, two atomic and one electronic. 
While it might be argued that such 
plants could devote more attention to 
their scientists or that their scientists 
were the dominant personnel, the es- 
sential point here is that they ad- 
justed quite happily to an industrial 
work environment. 

If this is not sufficient evidence that 
scientists are human, let us examine 


some of their typical “gripes” to see 
how unusual they may be. On the 
basis of the studies referred to above, 
we may list the following: 


1. Recognition. They want to be 


assured that their superiors 
know how well they’re doing. 

2. Information. They want to be 
kept informed, hold interde- 
partmental meetings, avoid un- 
necessary secrecy or duplica- 
tion of effort. 
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Efficiency. They want facilities 
for yetting their work done; 
they want tc understand rea- 
sons for delays and deficiences. 


Staff assistance. They want to 
be relieved of burdensome red 
tape and paperwork. 


Definite assignments, They want 
to “follow through” on jobs 
they have started. 


Professional affiliations. They 
want management to encourage 
rather than merely tolerate their 
affiliation with, and participa- 
tion in, professional societies. 

What all this adds up to is that 
scientists want to do a good job of 
being scientists and to be appreciated 
for it, a very “human” outlook in- 
deed. 

It seems, therefore, that scientists 
are not different, after all; and the 
management that regards its scientists 
as different is all the more handi- 
capped in its attempts to understand 
them. Such an attitude creates a dis- 
tance between scientists and manage- 
ment, and a basis for the gripes pre- 
viously noted; and, what is perhaps 
even more important in this day and 
age, it prevents the application of 
those techniques of personnel manage- 
ment that might significantly increase 
scientific productivity without adding 
to manpower or costs. 





. .- Though the granting of rest periods for pro- 
duction workers has become fairly standard 
practice, companies differ considerably in the 
amount of time provided, as well as in their 
piece-work allowances for fatigue and various 
operating delays. Here, for purposes of compari- 
son, is a survey of current company practices. 


Rest Periods in Industry 
A Survey 


ROBERT M. SMITH 


Time Study Engineer 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
West Orange, New Jersey 


ARE REST PERIODS fairly well standard- 
ized throughout industry today, or are 
there significant variations in company 
practice? In order to determine cur- 
rent rest period practices, the author 
sent a questionnaire to 96 companies 
selected at random from Moody’s list 
of industrial firms. Though the re- 
search facilities at his disposal did not 
permit a representative sample to be 
obtained for industry as a_ whole, 
nevertheless it is felt that the results 
were sufficiently revealing to be of 
general interest. 

The questionnaire comprised 12 
questions, of which the first six re- 
lated to working conditions: the na- 
ture of the product, the number of 
production employees, the extent of 
unionization, the weight of material 
and equipment handled, and the meth- 
od of wage payment and time control. 
The rest of the questionnaire covered 
the amount of time allowed for rest 
periods, the estimated additional rest 
time taken by employees, and how it 


was spent. The respondents were also 
asked to indicate whether rest periods 
had helped to increase production, and 
what problems had been encountered 
in setting them up. 

Of the 96 questionnaires sent out, 
50 were completed. Many of the re- 
spondents also volunteered suggestions 
and comments, some of which are 
summarized later in this article. 


Nature of the Sample 


Of the 50 plants reporting, 35 had 
over 1,000 production workers, 13 had 
between 100 and 1,000, and two had 
less than 100. In 36 plants, the employ- 
ees were unionized; in six they were 
not. In the former group, there were 
29 plants in which at least 75 per cent 
of the employees were unionized, and 
seven plants with less than 75 per cent 
unionized. Apparently, however, there 
was no connection between the exist- 
ence of scheduled rest periods and the 
presence of a union, though in three 
instances the union had been instru- 
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mental in establishing scheduled rest 
periods. 

Of the 43 plants that gave informa- 
tion on wage payments, 27 had an in- 
centive system covering the majority 
of their employees. With regard to the 
weight of materials handled, 26 plants 
reported that their employees general- 
ly handled light weights (under 10 
pounds), four reported medium 
weights (10-39 pounds), four reported 
heavy weights (40-79 pounds), and 
one reported over 80 pounds. 


Non-Productive Time 


Non-productive time can be defined 
as working time that is not effectively 
utilized. It includes time to take care 
of personal needs, the time apparently 
required to compensate for fatigue, 
and time for operating delays. The 
estimates given by 34 respondents of 
non-productive time in minutes for an 
eight-hour shift are shown in Table 1. 


EsTIMATEsS OF NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME 


Number of Plants 


Non-Productive Time 
Reporting 


(in minutes) 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 
100 
100+ 


eBPNOKF eR RODS 


TABLE 1 


A more detailed breakdown is 
shown in Tables 2 and 3, which give 
estimates of voluntary and operating 
delays respectively. “Voluntary delays” 
refer to time taken by the worker for 
personal needs or because of fatigue: 
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EsTiMATES OF TIME SPENT 
IN VoLUNTARY DELAYS 
Number of Plants Voluntary Delays 
Reporting (in minutes) 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
70+ 
TABLE 2 


“Operating delays” are interruptions 
caused by breakdowns in equipment, 
delay of foremen in issuing instruc- 
tions, and so forth. 


ESTIMATES OF TIME SPENT 
IN OPERATING DELAYS 


Number of Plants 


Operating Delays 
Reporting 


(in minutes) 
3 0 
10 


+4 
TABLE 3 


It is interesting to note that plants 
with scheduled rest periods estimated 
essentially the same amount of non- 


productive time as plants without 
them. Three respondents éstimated 
non-productive time for piece workers 
and for day workers separately. Of 
these, the first estimated 30 minutes 
for piece workers and 52 minutes for 
day workers; the second, 50 minutes 
for piece workers and 130 minutes for 
day workers; and the third, 60 min- 
utes for piece workers and 190 min- 
utes for day workers. 





However, it is difficult to draw any 
definite conclusions from these esti- 
mates since most of them, apparently, 
were not developed from independent 
studies. Many respondents, for ex- 
ample, said that they could not give 
any estimate of non-productive time 
because no data were available. It 
may be significant that the four re- 
spondents reporting relatively high 
estimates of non-productive time were 
production managers and time study 
engineers, who might be expected to 
have some realistic data on the sub- 
ject, while the respondents with low 
estimates were generally personnel and 
industrial relations managers who 
were unlikely to have had any direct 
evidence. 

In this connection it may be pointed 
out that statistical studies based on 
the so-called ratio-delay or work- 
sampling approach usually show much 
more non-productive time than was 
estimated in this survey.’ One respond- 
ent actually sent a copy of a ratio- 
delay study of inspectors from which 
the following breakdown is taken: 

Per cent of 
total shift time 

Personal delays. ....... : 

Unavoidable idle time 

ating delays) 

Social discussions 

Avoidable idle time «0.0... 

I eons 


Since 38 per cent of a 480-min- 
ute shift is 182 minutes, the results 
of this ratio-delay study are in sharp 
contrast to the 50 or 60 minutes es- 
timated by many of the other respond- 
ents. The unreliability of the undoc- 
umented estimates of delay time is 


(oper- 


1An explanation of such studies with exam les 


is given in ork Measurement, by Adam 
Abruzzi. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1952, Chapter XIV. 
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further supported by the evidence ob- 
tained in another plant. Here, a ratio- 
delay study showed 35 per cent non- 
productive time, whereas six time 
study men and two foremen in the 
plant had previously estimated it at 
between 12 and 20 per cent. 


Allowances for Piece-Work Standards 


On the question of allowances for 
piece-work time standards, the sur- 
vey showed that the granting of a cer- 
tain amount of compensatory time for 
fatigue and personal needs is general- 
ly accepted practice. An additional al- 
lowance is sometimes given for un- 
avoidable operating delays. These al- 
lowances may vary according to the 
individual operation or may be the 
same for all operations, depending on 
the nature of the operations and es- 
tablished plant practice. The over-all 
average allowance for both personal 
and operating delay factors was re- 
ported to be 11.7 per cent of the total 
working time. 

The average allowance specifically 
allocated to personal and fatigue de- 
lays was 8.5 per cent; four plants 
varied this allowance according to the 
nature of the operation. Two other 
plants allowed a flat 3 per cent for 
personal needs. One company had es- 
tablished 24 minutes as sufficient time 
for personal needs in an eight-hour 
shift. Most other respondents gave 
similar personal and fatigue allow- 
ances except, as might be expected, 
where hot and dirty work was in- 
volved. One airplane manufacturing 
plant, for example, granted a 25 per 
cent personal allowance on certain 
welding operations. 

Only 10 respondents granted sep- 
arate operating delay allowances, av- 
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eraging 5.2 per cent. Of these, four 
varied the allowance according to the 
nature of the job. Ten plants reported 
that they did not separate personal 
and operating delay allowances, but 
granted a combined average of 9 
per cent. Again, four plants varied 
this allowance according to the nature 


of the job. 


A few plants stated that they gave 
additional allowances for special fac- 
tors. A plastic molding plant gave an 
additional 2 per cent for setting up 
work that required close inspection. 
Two metal-processing plants gave an 
additional allowance for work done 
in their press department, presumably 
because of the strain due to noise. 
An airplane engine plant gave a prep- 
aration allowance of 1.4 per cent 
to all production workers. 


Rest Period Activities 


Forty plants made coffee and soft 
drinks available during rest periods; 
seven did not. Of the former, two 
specified that soft drinks only were 
available; one specified milk and one 
dispensed free coffee. In addition, 35 
plants allowed snacks at the bench, 
and again seven did not. In no case 
were there lounge rooms for the use 
of male workers during working 
hours, and in only one plant was 
there a lounge for female workers. 


Plant rules on smoking are shown 
in the following breakdown: 


Plants 
Smoking permitted, except in 
hesardous areas J... 17 
No smoking, except in men’s room 13 
Smoking not permitted, except in 
designated areas 


Smoking permitted during rest 
period only 
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Scheduled Rest Periods 


Of the 50 plaats reporting, 31 
granted scheduled rest periods. The 
times are shown in Table 4. 


SCHEDULED Rest PERIODS 
Rest Period 


Afternoon (in minutes) 


2 2 5 
1 1 6 
1 7 
8 

10 

15 

20 

30 


Number of Plants 
Morning 








TABLE 4 


The reasons given for installing 
scheduled rest periods were: 


Plants 


Belief that such rest periods are 
necessary because of health, fa- 
tigue, and morale factors 

To control the time workers spend 
away from their work place ........... 4 

Area practice 3 





Union request ...cccccccncn 3 


Belief that production would be in- 
creased 2 





In effect a number of years and 
initial reason unknown 


On the negative side, three respond- 
ents reported abuses in overstaying 
the allotted time; another said that the 
scheduled rest period was just a for- 
malization of existing practice. Three 
respondents said that their major 
problem was to provide a relief man 
so that employees on conveyor lines 
could take a rest period without in- 
terrupting production. No respondent 
reported any resentment on the part 
of workers over the fact that rest 
periods were controlled. 





Feature Section on Collective Bargaining 





. . . Many managements have found them- 
selves saddled with an unduly restrictive con- 
tract because they were unaware of the full 
implications of some of the issues at stake. 
Here the author outlines the steps every com- 
pany should take before negotiating a contract, 
and especially one that includes a GAW de- 


mand. 


I. Are You Ready 


To Talk Contract? * 


SELWYN H. TORFF 


Seyfarth, Shaw & Fairweather 
Chicago, III. 


THE QUESTION, “Are you ready to 
talk contract?” set in the context of 
this year’s guaranteed wage discus- 
sions is finding a readier market for 
answers than it has in previous years. 
One effect of the UAW-CIO’s 1955 
demand has been that managements 
are temporarily, at any rate, aban- 
doning the time-honored precept that 
collective bargaining negotiations 
should be thought of in advance as 
little as possible and then only at 
the very latest date. 

It is true that, if managements to- 
day are asking themselves this ques- 
tion ahead of schedule, they are con- 
fining it almost entirely to the burn- 
ing issue of the GAW; but this issue 
so drastically affects all aspects of 
labor-contract negotiations that it 
cannot logically be considered with- 
out considering the others. So, to- 


day, at least, some thought is being 
given in management circles to col- 
lective bargaining negotiations before 
the inevitable 60-day notice has landed 
on the right executive desk. 

It is indeed a wry commentary on 
management’s grasp of the collective 
bargaining process that only the 
drama of the hour is regarded as 
worthy of more than a few weeks’ 
consideration, and then, in most cases, 
only in the heat of actual negotia- 
tions. Compare the collective bar- 
gaining contracts of a dozen years 
ago with those of today—not in the 
matter of higher wage scales, more 
liberal vacations, paid holidays, pen- 
sion plans, insurance, and welfare 
programs, etc., but as regards those 
provisions that weigh heavily on 
operating efficiency and __ indicate 
whether management has bargained 


* This paper and the four which follow were presented at the recent AMA Conference on 
Collective Bargaining held in New York May 16-17, 1955. 
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on its toes or on its knees—and it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that management has paid a need- 
lessly stiff price for its failure to 
think through the consequences of 
some of the provisions it has allowed 
to filter into collective bargaining 
agreements. The word “needlessly” is 
used with intent. 

Management has been, and will 
continue to be, warned repeatedly of 
the pitfalls of “mutual agreement” 
clauses; of artlessly formulated sen- 
iority provisions which appear to be 
all right unti! they have to be ap- 
plied, and of clauses which restrict its 
opportunity or incentive to introduce 
new or improved production methods 
and facilities; yet each succeeding 
period of labor contract negotiations 
finds it acceding in larger measure 
to this type of restrictive encroach- 
ment. We are told in ancient classical 
literature of a Trojan lady named 
Cassandra, who was doomed by the 
gods to utter true prophesies but never 
to be believed. Those who prophesy 
the consequences of negotiating col- 
lective bargaining agreements without 
adequate preparation and forethought 
are apparently doomed to suffer the 
same fate. 


Why Disadvantageous Provisions 
Are Accepted 


Why do managements agree to con- 
tract provisions that drastically curtail 
their ability to conduct an efficient op- 
eration, despite the abundant evidence 
of the costly and debilitating effects 
of such agreements? There is no ob- 
vious single answer; but there are a 
nuraber of answers whose accuracy 
is attested to by experience. 
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It is sometimes argued that man- 
agement accepts disadvantageous con- 
tract provisions under the pressure of 
a strike threat at a time when the com- 
pany is in no position to endure a 
strike. I do not find this argument 
convincing, because my experience is 
that restrictive contract demands are 
rarely “strike issues.” To date, neither 
unions nor workers have shown much 
inclination to strike for the principle 
of codetermination. In any event, even 
if it is conceded that restrictive con- 
tract demands are strike issues, those 
managements that have agreed to 
them are likely to discover, if they 
have not already done so, that a strike 
on such an issue might have been a 
sounder investment than acquiescence. 

Then there is the management ap- 
proach which says: “Sure, we have 
mutual agreement clauses in our con- 
tract, but they never caused us any 
trouble. Our bargaining committee and 
international representative are pretty 
reasonable guys, and we always reach 
agreement.” Apart from the obvious 
answers to this position, namely that 
faces at the bargaining table change, 
and that reasonableness has been 
known to wither in the heat of con- 
troversy, there is another answer that 
is too frequently overlooked. The rami- 
fications of a mutual agreement pro- 
vision extend beyond the particular 
subject on which mutual agreement 
is required by contract. 

For example, a company has pur- 
chased and installed a new piece of 
equipment, whose operation constitutes 
an entirely new job. The collective 
bargaining agreement provides that a 
new job shall not go into operation 
until the company and the union have 
mutually agreed upon a rate for it. 
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The company deems it urgent that the 
new job go into operation immediate- 
ly. It, therefore, evaluates the job and 
proposes a rate to the union. The 
union refuses to agree to it. Why? 
the company asks. Because, replies 
the union, there is an unsettled senior- 
ity grievance in Department X, an 
unsettled discipline grievance in De- 
partment Y, and an unsettled safety 
grievance in Department Z. If, hints 
the union, the company is prepared to 
settle these grievances on the union’s 
terms, the union might be inclined to 
view the company’s proposed rate for 
the new job in a favorable light. Thus, 
as can readily be seen, a contract 
clause requiring mutual agreement in 
one area has given the union consider- 
able bargaining leverage in other 
areas where mutual agreement is not 
specifically required by the contract. 


Dangers of Insufficient Preparation 


I am sure that most managements 
have not affixed their signatures to 
collective bargaining agreements con- 
taining mutual agreement or other 
unreasonably restrictive provisions be- 
cause of duress or because they were 
convinced that it was the sound thing 
to do. They have done so because 
they entered into negotiations without 
‘ adequate analysis of and preparation 
for the intelligent discussion of the 
issues to be negotiated. They entered 
into negotiations without having fully 
explored all the ramifications and ul- 
timate consequences of the contract 
demands confronting them. And, most 
serious of all, they did not take into 
the collective bargaining room a logi- 
cally formulated, clearly defined, com- 
pany labor policy. There is no inexor- 
able law of industrial society that rele- 


gates management to a wholly passive 
and defensive role in labor contract 
negotiations. Management has_ too 
great an obligation to those whom it 
represents and to the community as 
a whole to enter into the kind of 
blundering compromises which make 
it difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to discharge that obligation. 

The negotiation of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement should not be a 
defensive holding operation in which 
management looks desperately for 
compromises between the status quo 
and high-pitched union demands. 
Neither should it be an irrational con- 
test of extremes, in which manage- 
ments propose unrealistic contract de- 
mands as a counterweight to sky-high 
union proposals. It should be a proce- 
dure whereby management effectively 
seeks to translate its labor policy into 
the collective bargaining agreement. 
But to do that, there must be a labor 
policy; and the task of formulating 
and effectuating one is impossible if 
management has resigned itself to a 
purely defensive role. 


It would be foolish and foolhardy 
to attempt to formulate here a detailed 
labor policy for universal adoption. 
Each company must formulate its 
own labor policy, and in such a way 
that it is sound and realistic, from 
both the managerial and the labor re- 
lations viewpoint. It is this labor policy 
that will afford management a stand- 
ard for evaluating its existing con- 
tract; for weighing the pros and cons 
of union proposals; and for formulat- 
ing company contract proposals. The 
policy, once established, must be kept 
under close scrutiny; it should not 
be subject to constant alteration and 
revision to meet particular cases, but 
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should be revised only in situations 
where revision is clearly warranted 
on a general and un‘form basis. 


Fundamentals of a 
Sound Labor Policy 


Though this is not the place to sug- 
gest the specific features of any com- 
pany’s labor policy, there are some 
fundamentals which every manage- 
ment should take into consideration in 
formulating its policy in this area: 

1. Every existing contract pro- 

vision and every union proposal 
for contract changes must be 
considered in the light of its 
demonstrated or potential effect 
upon the efficiency of plant 
operations. 

. The company is entitled to full 
contractual protection against 
strikes, slowdowns, or other in- 
terferences with production dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. 
This means insistence upon an 
unconditional no-strike clause. 
The rest of the labor agreement 
is a series of concessions run- 
ning from management to the 
union and to the employees. The 
no-strike commitment is man- 
agement’s only tangible, con- 
tractual quid pro quo. 

. The grievance procedure must 
not become a medium for con- 
ducting perpetual collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. Let it be 
used exclusively for the resolu- 
tion of disputes arising out of 
the interpretation or application 
of the terms of the agreement, 
and limit the definition of a 
grievance accordingly. Compa- 
nies that have opened their 
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grievance procedures to any 
contreversy relating to wages, 
hours, or working conditions 
have lost sight of (or have never 
grasped) the significant distinc- 
tion between the policy-making 
function of negotiating a collec- 
live bargaining agreement and 
the administrative function of a 
grievance procedure. 

. It must be insisted that the 
agreement embody a clause 
which establishes it as the entire 
agreement between the parties 
and specifies that all collective 
bargaining negotiations are con- 
cluded for its duration. How 
many managements are aware 
that, in the absence of such a 
provision, even with a signed 
contract in effect, they can be 
required by law to bargain dur- 
ing its term on any matter not 
covered by that contract—in- 
cluding the guaranteed annual 
wage? 

Naturally the foregoing list by no 
means comprises all the fundamentals 
of a sound labor policy. To many 
managements, other matters such as 
compulsory union membership, merit 
rating, the relative ability concept, 
and so on, may appear equally fund- 
amental. But, in my experience, the 
points listed above are vital ingredi- 
ents of any labor policy. 


Preparing for the Negotiations 


While the first step toward adequate 
preparation for labor contract negotia- 
tions is the formulation of a positive 
labor policy, the next step is to pre- 
pare for the actual negotiations. This 
task can be regarded as falling into 
four phases: 
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1. Find the problems which are 


inherent in each subject to be 
discussed. For example, suppose 
that one of the issues on the 
bargaining agenda _ involves 
rules for the layoff and recall 
of employees. Is the seniority 
factor to be based on _ plant, 
departmental, group, or occu- 
pational length of service, or 
some combination of these? 
How can capable and experi- 
enced employees be retained 
during periods of reduction in 
operations, or recalled under 
circumstances which will permit 
maximum efficiency after the 
layoff? Assuming that the 
seniority factor is qualified by 
an ability test, what do we mean 
by ability? Do we mean ability 
which has already been demon- 
strated on the job, or are we 
talking about an employee’s 
general capabilities and qualifi- 
cations? If we mean the latter, 
are we laying ourselves open 
to granting trial periods as a 
matter of employee right, rather 
than managerial discretion? If 
we mean demonstrated ability, 
are we referring solely to the 
quality and quantity of produc- 
tion, or are we to consider such 
factors as initiative, ability to 
learn, attendance record, and re- 
liability? If we are concerned 
with the formula of relative 
ability before length of service 
prevails, who is to make this 
determination of relative ability, 
and what methods or techniques 
may be used in making ability 
determinations, such as merit 
rating, the use of tests, etc.? 


Should the layoff procedures be 
applicable to short-period in- 
terruptions of work due to 
mechanical breakdowns, tem- 
porary shortage of materials, 
and so on? 

There are many other prob- 

lems presented by this subject, 
but those mentioned are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the point 
that the problems inherent in 
the subject must be carefully 
examined before any position 
can be taken. 
Consider the suggested answers 
to these problems in the light 
of the standards specified in the 
company’s labor policy. If the 
standards of this policy have 
been devised as carefully as I 
have suggested, and the answers 
do not square with them, other 
answers must be looked for. 


. Formulate a program for put- 


ting the argument across. Man- 
agement should marshal and list 
its arguments in advance—not 
fumble for them at the bargain- 
ing table, while waiting for 
flashes of inspiration. The tech- 
niques, reasoning processes, 
strong points, and target points 
of every man who will be sit- 
ting on the opposite side of the 
table must be taken into account 
and the approach planned ac- 
cordingly. As much relevant sup- 
porting data and information 
should be obtained as possible. 
One approach that managements 
almost entirely overlook is the 
use of statistical data in the 
form of charts or graphs. For 
convincing effect in negotiating 
economic issues, one brightly 
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colored chart, prepared at neg- 
ligible cost, is worth more than 
hundreds of expensive hours of 
labored explanation. 


Train an effective negotiating 
team. There is no iron-clad rule 
regarding the composition of 
the management negotiating 
group. But it should be a group 
familiar with operating and pro- 
duction policies and practices, 
shop practices, general industry 
and area industrial relations 
practices, and with the terms 
of other collective bargaining 
agreements. It must contain 
men who can speak with author- 
ity based on knowledge, with 
cogency, and with articulate- 
ness; and it must have or must 
develop a “feel” for negotia- 
tions, and an acute sense of 
timing. 


Negotiating on the GAW 


This outline of the broad area of 
preparation for general contract nego- 
tiation may perhaps pave the way for 
consideration of the specific question: 
How should management prepare to 
negotiate a guaranteed annual wage 
demand? This is a question which no 
management can afford to disregard— 
and those who think that they can 
successfully negotiate on the guar- 
anteed annual wage by proclaiming 
its impossibility or by mouthing 
generalities, or who think that all 
they have to do is sit back and wait 
for “patterns” to be established in 
Detroit or Pittsburgh, are in for some 
jolting experiences if they continue 
to think so. If ever there was an is- 


sue that does not lend itself to pat- 
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tern bargaining, it is the guaranteed 
annual wage. 

Rather than deal in general terms, 
perhaps I may describe what my or- 
ganization, which represents manage- 
ments in a wide variety of industries 
and deals with virtually every major 
union, has done to prepare for this 
issue. 


A GAW Cost Study 


When it became apparent that the 
UAW meant business on the guaran- 
teed annual wage, and that other 
unions were looking on with more 
than detached curiosity, we under- 
took a comprehensive study of all the 
aspects and implications of the 
guaranteed annual wage, with empha- 
sis on the UAW proposal. In col- 
laboration with over 20 companies, 
many of them multi-plant organiza- 
tions engaged in a variety of indus- 
tries, primarily durable products, we 
endeavored to obtain accurate infor- 
mation on what the UAW plan would 
have cost had it been in effect in these 
companies for the decade January 1, 
1945 through December 31, 1954. We 
studied the impact of the UAW plan 
on the economy as a whole and on 
particular firms with respect to such 
factors as personnel and labor rela- 
tions policies and practices, and sales, 
production, and pricing policies. We 
took a long, hard look at governmental 
policies affecting employment security, 
especially public unemployment com- 
pensation systems, to ascertain how 
far governmental policies and private 
unemployment benefit programs were 
compatible or in conflict. We ex- 
amined the unemployment compensa- 
tion statutes and rulings thereunder 
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of every state, in an effort to discover 
whether state laws would permit a 
laid-off employee to receive unem- 
ployment compensation benefits when 
he was entitled by a collective bar- 
gaining agreement to idle-time pay 
from his employer. We analyzed and 
summarized as many existing, or 
once-existing, private unemployment 
security plans as we could get infor- 
mation on, paying close attention to 
the type of industry or product, the 
amount guaranteed, the number of 
employees covered, the features of 
the plan, and the methods of financing. 
Where plans had been adopted and 
subsequently abandoned, we sought 
to find out why. (Incidentally, we were 
astonished at the infinite variety of 
arrangements lumped under the gen- 
eric heading of “guaranteed wage 
plans.”) We also studied all the fed- 
eral tax implications and consequences 
of guaranteed annual wage plans. 

We did not undertake this project 
with any pre-established conclusion; 
we accepted the union’s public invita- 
tion to evaluate its proposal objec- 
tively and dispassionately. A nation- 
ally known, non-partisan labor econo- 
mist and a statistician from a promi- 
nent Midwestern university were 
turned loose on the economic and 
statistical phases of the project; and 
their only instructions were to follow 
the facts where they led. Our organi- 
zation approached the task in the 
same spirit. 


How Liability Was Estimated 


Because cost considerations must, of 
necessity, be uppermost in the mind 
of any management confronted with 
the guaranteed annual wage demand, 
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this report on our findings will be 
con‘ined to our calculation of the cost 
of the UAW plan to the companies 
that participated in the project, as- 
suming that the plan had been in 
effect for the past 10 years. To get 
these figures, we collected complete 
pertinent work records for each em- 
ployee of these companies who had 
been laid off for one week or more 
in this period. This included date of 
hire, dates of the beginning and end 
of layoff, date of termination of em- 
ployment (if any), the employee’s 
rate of pay at the time of layoff, and 
the unemployment compensation pay- 
ments he received (which were esti- 
mated on the high side when not avail- 
able, thus giving the net cost estimates 
a conservative bias). The earnings 
that a laid-off employee might receive 
from another employer, where it could 
be shown or reasonably deduced that 
he had obtained other employment, 
were estimated at 85 per cent of his 
usual pay, again giving our cost data 
a conservative bias. 

We collected data on all short work 
weeks scheduled by the companies in 
this 10-year period and assessed the 
companies’ cost under the UAW plan 
as the difference between the number 
of hours made available and 40 hours, 
based on the plant straight-time aver- 
age hourly rate. We also collected 
data on straight-time annual payrolls. 
With this information we were able 
to arrive at conservative and reliable 
estimates of company liability under 
the UAW proposal in terms of per 
cent of payroll and cents per hour 
for the last decade. 

The results of these cost studies 
are shown in Exhibit 1, from which 
it will be seen that though the aver- 
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Actual Cost if UAW-GAW in Effect- 1945 through 1954 
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EXHIBIT 1 








age cost levels off over the 10-year in the survey was, by and large, a 
period, for many of these companies, highly prosperous one. Some idea of 
in the worst of these years, the costs the cost of the UAW plan had it been 
would have been extremely high, and in effect, say, in the 1930’s may be 
in some cases staggering. It must also gleaned from the unemployment fig- 
be kept in mind that the decade used ures shown in Exhibit 2. 
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Percentage of Total Work Force of Unemployed 
in the United States,- 1900-1954 


Year % 


1900 6 28 M4 
O| G6 
02 M82 
03 GES 
04 M4 

1905 M2 
06 NA. 

07 M2 
08 G6 
09 #2 

1910 81 
11 4 
12@82 : 
13 G3 
14 GG, 

1915 G6 
16 81 
17 NA. 

18 NA. 
19 NA. 

1920 @1 
21 
22 
23 M2 
24 GS 

1925 M2 
26 Gil 
27 a 4 


Soweces: For 1900-1939, National Industrial Conference Boord 
For 1940-1954, U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
N.A.- not available 


EXHIBIT 2 








From the results of this project, I its ramifications and implications. As 
feel justified in asserting that a man- in any collective bargaining issue, but 
agement would be grossly derelict in its especially here, such awareness can be 
obligations to enter into a guaranteed obtained only through diligent and 
wage commitment without realizing all properly channeled preparation. 





. .. A company that merely falls in line with 
patterns developed elsewhere in bargaining 
on the GAW may find itself burdened with an 
overwhelming financial liability. As a basis 
for the formulation of workable counter-pro- 
posals, the author here outlines a construc- 
tive, analytical approach to the GAW issue. 


ll. Handling Negotiations on 
The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


C. WILSON RANDLE 


Director of Service Research 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton 


THE CONCLUSION OF the Ford-UAW 
negotiations leading to acceptance of 
the GAW must be regarded as one of 
the most significant happenings in re- 


cent years in the collective bargain- 
ing field. Industry has shown diver- 
gent but strong emotions over accept- 
ance of the principle of providing 
regular employment or pay in lieu 
of work. However, it is universally 
agreed that, with the imminent ex- 
tension of the GAW to General Mo- 
tors, the union will be in a strong 
bargaining position backed by the 
“Detroit pattern.” Automotive parts, 
the electrical industry, machinery, ag- 
ricultural implements, truck and 
prime mover manufacturers, and the 
steel industry in its next year’s nego- 
tiations (this year the contract is 
open only for wages) all expect to 
face immediate and strong GAW de- 
mands. The guaranteed annual wage 
bids fair to follow the pattern of 


pensions and become a prevailing in- 
dustrial relations practice in major 
industry. 

It is abundantly clear, therefore, 
that companies should now be prepar- 
ed to encounter a strong and impend- 
ing demand on the part of the union 
for a GAW. They cannot afford—and 
the liability is severe—to be caught 
unprepared and unaware of what to 
do and what to avoid, as has happen- 
ed before. In the case of pensions, for 
example, some companies fell into line 
without clearly defining their liability. 
In the case of the annual improvement 
increase, many companies accepted 
the industry pattern without getting a 
free hand to make _ technological 
changes, as the major companies had. 
However, the danger and liability in 
following someone else’s lead on the 
GAW are considerably greater than in 
previous issues. The GAW in any 
form represents a high fixed charge 
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against the business, «nd _ unless 
properly tailored to conditions pres- 
ent within the individual business may 
lead to a highly detrimental cost situa- 
tion. 

Many companies may, therefore, 
find it helpful to have an outline show- 
ing the essential steps involved in 
dealing with the guaranteed annual 
wage. The steps outlined below have 
been developed through client work 
and research since 1947 on the prob- 
lems of the GAW. This material sup- 
plements findings previously published 
in “The Challenge of the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, May-June, 1954. 

As a practical approach to the 
GAW, management should undertake 
two major steps: 

1. It should prepare to negotiate 

on the GAW by analyzing the 
fluctuations pattern present with- 
in the company, the union con- 
tract, and possible liability—all 
to the purpose of constructing 
workable counterproposals. Bar- 
gaining is a two-way street— 
not an exercise in graceful re- 
treat. 
It should begin to plan for 
production stabilization, which 
may either eliminate or signifi- 
cantly reduce the GAW liability 
under plans that have already 
been or may be bargained into 
existence. 


PREPARING FOR BARGAINING 


In preparing for the GAW, business 
faces both a short- and a long-range 
problem. In the immediate future, 
management must be prepared to bar- 
gain on the issue if it is presented. If 
past experience is any guide, saying 
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“No” will not suffice. Two options are 
available. If a stand is to be taken 
against the GAW, the company must 
present a strong factual case against 
the practicality of the GAW or formu- 
late substitute proposals. If it is de- 
sired to negotiate some type of GAW 
plan, then the company should know 
its situation well enough to formulate 
a plan tailored to its circumstances 
and within its capabilities of support. 
In short, a constructive, analytical, 
two-way approach to bargaining is 


highly desirable. 


Fluctuation Analysis 


How does a business go about pre- 
paring for GAW negotiations? Be- 
fore determining its bargaining posi- 
tion, management needs the answers 
to several basic questions. First, what 
will company liability be under any 
proposed union plan for guaranteed 
annual wages? In this connection, 
there is no single or uniform request. 
The UAW has one plan, the IUE an- 
other, the Teamsters another, and so 
on. All, however, appear to have one 
.“ing in common—a flexibility which 
permits some adjustment to meet the 
local company situation. Liability, 
therefore, needs to be exactly defined 
so that a company may build an 
intelligent counterproposal or make a 
suitable selection of a substitute offer. 
Definition of possible GAW liability 
involves: 

1. Determining the degree and 
character of the seasonal fluc- 
tuation pattern present in the 
industry, in the company, in 
plants, in departments, and be- 
tween products. 


Liability under the GAW will 
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accrue when layoffs occur be- 
cause of fluctuations in produc- 
tion. No uniform pattern of 
fluctuation is found. The pro- 
duction pattern varies between 
industries, companies, plants, 
departments, and products. An 
analysis of the specific pattern 
of fluctuation broken down by 
product, department, and plant 
will permit the liability to be 
defined and located, and will al- 
so indicate how much of the 
“layoff liability” may be avoid- 
ed by the transfer of workers. 
The analysis should cover the 
fluctuation pattern for at least 
one year and preferably a num- 
ber of years; the more years 
that are included, the more ac- 
curately the pattern can be es- 
tablished. 

. Determining the hires, layoffs, 
and terminations for the entire 
company, for plants, for depart- 
ments, and for occupations. 
The next step is to analyze the 
exact number of persons who 
are likely to be laid off, the 
number available for transfer, 
and the skills involved, so that 
possible company liability under 
various suggested GAW plans 
can be pinpointed. The analysis 
may show, for example, that 
production and employment are 
so stable within certain depart- 
ments or plants that a GAW 
might be possible—or, con- 
versely, that employment fluc- 
tuates so radically in other 
locations that GAW liability 
would be prohibitive. 

With this factual background on 
fluctuations in production and layoffs, 
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the company is in a position to evaluate 
the union’s GAW demand. The com- 
pany should analyze this proposal in 
detail, then apply the information se- 
cured from the fluctuation study 
against the proposal to determine pos- 
sible liability. The company should 
also consider its liability against 
probable future liberalization of the 
plan. Thus management will have a 
rough clue as to what to expect under 
future bargaining concessions. 

With estimates of liability at hand, 
management will be able to determine 
what kinds of counterproposals are 
feasible either as substitutes or to 
achieve a plan the company can 
logically support. The alternatives 
should also be priced out in terms of 
possible liability—both present and 
future. When the pricing is completed, 
management will have before it a 
range of plans with an estimate of 
the cost or liability of each. Some of 
the plans may appear acceptable and 
others may represent alternatives 
which the company cannot logically 
support. Indeed, the analysis may 
disclose that the company cannot sup- 
port any GAW plan at all. In this 
event, other alternatives will have to 
be proposed and examined until a 
basis for bargaining has been deter- 
mined. The important and overriding 
objective is to achieve a basis for 
bargaining which is shaped to the 
company’s situation and not a pre- 
cast one fraught with severe installa- 
tion frictions as was the case with 
pensions. 


Contract Analysis 


A second basic preparation neces- 
sary to constructive collective bargain- 
ing is contract analysis. The GAW 
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can scarcely be widely applied within 
a company in the absence of provi- 
sions which allow for the transfer of 
workers from occupation to occupa- 
tion, department to department, or 
even from plant to plant. Flexibility 
of worker movement will reduce lay- 
offs and the resultant liability. The 
actual success or failure of a GAW 
could in fact hinge on the element of 
flexibility. Contract analysis to deter- 
mine the changes that would need to 
be made should embrace: 


1. A clause-by-clause evaluation of 

the contract in terms of past 
working experience, the fluctua- 
tion study, and the various al- 
ternative GAW plans or sub- 
stitutes to determine the specific 
changes to be made to accom- 
plish flexibility of worker inove- 
ment. 
Though the contract study will 
revolve principally around the 
seniority, worker transfer, and 
compensation clauses, it should 
cover the entire contract in 
detail. 


The formulation and _ actual 
writing out of substitute con- 
tract clauses to cover the 
changes found necessary. 
Substitute clauses should be 
checked carefully with oper- 
ating heads, including fore- 
men, to make certain that they 
will be effective. They should 
then be used as counterpropos- 
als in negotiation. 


Such a procedure will not only 
enable management to improve the 
contract—always a worth-while ob- 
jective—but, even more important, it 
will also provide a sounder basis for 
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GAW administration, should such a 
plan be negotiated. 


Evaluation of the Training Program 


A third basic, short-run preparation 
for bargaining on the GAW involves 
evaluating the training program and 
the staff. Obviously, if flexibility of 
worker transfer and movement is to 
be achieved, workers will have to be 
trained and equipped with multiple 
skills so that they can handle more 
than one job effectively. The training 
department will require expert organi- 
zation and manpower to handle the 
volume of training without sacrificing 
the quality of worker skills. Addi- 
tional training personnel plus an all- 
out effort will be needed to meet the 
challenge of this training function. 


Definition of Unemployment 


Layoffs and unemployment arise 
from a variety of causes, and one of 
the urgent needs in negotiation is to 
reach an understanding on the types 
of unemployment which may be cov- 
ered. The unions have indicated that 
layoffs occurring within the year—the 
seasonal and sporadic fluctuations 
—are the main objective in present 
GAW proposals. Recently, however, 
GAW intentions have been expanded 
to cover technological unemployment 
or that which might come about as a 
result of automation. There has 
been a remarkable absence of dis- 
cussion about the cyclical unem- 
ployment caused by major down- 
swings in business activity generally. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized 
that unemployment may arise from 
seasonal, technological, or cyclical 
causes. 
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Effective management planning may 
be able to moderate some of the sea- 
sonal swings in production and em- 
ployment; but cyclical changes in 
the economy are less directly in- 
fluenced by independent action of 
individual companies. Management 
should clearly recognize, therefore, 
that unemployment may arise from 
cyclical and various other forces 
which originate outside its own 
production cycle and are to some 
extent beyond management control. 
The employer may seek protection 
against excessive GAW liability, either 
by limiting his contribution to the 
GAW and keeping it within his ability 
to pay, or by framing eligibility pro- 
visions to exclude technological and 
cyclical unemployment. 


Stating the Position on GAW 


Having analyzed its fluctuations 
pattern, contract provisions, training 
needs, and the nature of the unem- 
ployment it is trying to stabilize, man- 
agement is in a position to define its 
position or proposals for bargaining. 
A number of alternatives are possible, 
but basically the counterproposals 
should cover a modified GAW plan 
which can be logically supported by 
the company in view of the facts dis- 
closed by analysis, or a substitute for 
the GAW in the form of an improved 
direct and fringe benefits package. 


PLANNING FOR PRODUCTION 
STABILIZATION 


A more basic, long-run considera- 
tion remains. The GAW problem 
arises from layoffs; and layoffs are 
the end result of fluctuating produc- 
tion—the natural companion of vari- 
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able customer demand. Hence, the 
real answer to the GAW is the stabili- 
zation of production, which manage- 
ment should aim for whether the 
GAW is involved or not. Production 
stabilization is fundamental to good 
business practice and will pay for 
itself many times over. In _ recent 
years, because of preoccupation with 
other business problems and because 
of high profit levels, management has 
not focused particular attention on 
stabilizing output. However, attention 
to production stabilization may in- 
crease profitability and solve the prob- 
lem of the GAW at the same time. 
Not only does production stabiliza- 
tion offer its own rewards in company 
earnings; it provides the most feasible 
answer to a reduction of company 
liability under the GAW on a con- 
tinuing and long-range basis. Basic- 
ally, management and labor share a 
common interest in production stabili- 
zation. The stabilization of produc- 
tion and employment is not an issue, 
but a mutual problem to be solved. 


Analyzing Company Needs 


Production stabilization takes time, 
careful planning, and top-level atten- 
tion. The techniques for achieving 
it vary with the individual business 
and have to be tailored to the com- 
pany’s particular situation. Among 
the factors to be taken into account 
in deciding which techniques should 
be applied are: (a) the type of pro- 
ductive equipment available; (b) the 
level of skill of the labor force; (c) 
the sales organization and sales pro- 
gram; (d) the company’s organiza- 
tion; (e) its long-range objectives; 
and (f) the growth possibilities of 
the business. 
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Other factors could be cited but 
these represent the primary areas for 
investigation and analysis. 


Techniques for Stabilizing Production 


The following are among the tech- 
niques commonly employed to stabi- 
lize production: 


1. Carry relatively large inven- 
tories during off-seasons, or 
off-peak sales, in order to in- 
crease stability of work. 
Introduce new products of 
complementary seasonality, in 
order to regulate production 
at a constant level. 

Control expansion of the 
working force by a rational 
policy of making or buying 
parts to achieve greater em- 
ployment stability. 

Vary the length of working 
hours and transfer employees 
between departments in re- 
sponse to fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity, in order to re- 
duce layoffs. 

Reduce unit labor costs by 
technological improvements 
that will allow greater sta- 
bility of employment at times 
of reduced business activity. 
Improve sales techniques, poli- 
cies, and programs, in order 
to increase sales stability. 
Improve production control, 
product development, and in- 
dustrial relations procedures, 
in order to stabilize employ- 
ment further. 

Develop international markets 
in countries where the sea- 
sons differ from the U.S, 


9. Develop a labor force possess- 
ing flexibility of transfer and 
having multiple skills. 
Stimulate demand in off-sea- 
sons by such practices as dis- 
counting or more lenient in- 
stallment selling. 


Many courses of action are open 
to management in seeking to stabilize 
employment, and the individual com- 
pany should select the most effective 
course in the light of its own situation. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion has out- 
lined the basic considerations facing 
management in preparing for bargain- 
ing and in planning to reduce GAW 
liability. Emphasis has been placed 


upon production stabilization for two 
reasons: 


1. It has its rewards as good busi- 

ness practice and may be justi- 
fied without regard to the 
GAW. 
It is the most feasible way that 
management can effectively plan 
to meet the GAW and limit 
possible liability. 


Finally, management should recog- 
nize early that a great deal of top- 
executive time will be required to 
plan a bargaining position and a pro- 


duction stabilization program that 
fits an individual company’s opera- 
tion. Following an industry pattern 
is hazardous. Last-minute proposals 
are often quite risky, in view of the 
long-term commitments involved in 
GAW bargaining. Thorough prepara- 
tion, above all else, is the essence of 
a sound management position, 








. . . By the time the workers are out on the 
street, the company may face far worse prob- 
lems than it bargained for—unless it has made 
advance preparations for just such an emer- 
gency. Here the author charts a course for 
management strategy during the various criti- 
cal stages of a strike. 


lll. When Management Faces 


A Strike 


L. L. HELMER 


Director, Industrial Relations 
Celanese Corporation of America 
New York 


THOUGH IT MAY be a dubious honor 
for an industrial relations director to 
be called a strike expert—a bit like 
the warden of a penitentiary being 
known as an authority on prison 
breaks, or an airline pilot as a special- 
ist in plane crashes—strikes, after all, 
do occur; and those who find them- 
selves face to face with a workforce 
which has chosen to enforce its de- 
mands by taking economic action 
may: be helped if they are forearmed 
with some of the do’s and don’t’s of 
the situation. 

There are several types of strikes, 
but this paper will be confined to the 
type arising out of negotiations for re- 
vision of an existing labor contract. In 
a typical situation, the union submits a 
list of demands which it wants to 
have included in the new agreement. 
The company may have some demands 
of its own. The parties meet in a series 
of conferences during the one or two 
months preceding the expiration date 
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of the old labor contract. The initial 
discussions are exploratory in nature 
and usually only a very few of the 
less important issues are disposed of 
in the early meetings. 

As the termination date of the ex- 
isting agreement draws nearer, the 
tension gradually mounts until it 
reaches its climax with the union’s 
negotiating committee breaking off 
further discussions and the arrival of 
pickets at the gate. In other words, 
the ungrateful so-and-so’s have “hit 
the bricks.” 


This discussion is primarily con- 
cerned with the period immediately 
before and during the strike. 


Before the Strike Is Called 


It goes without saying that, in 99 
cases out of 100, when strikes are 
threatened, the best interests of the 
company—and the employees—will be 
served if the strike can be averted 
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entirely. One sure way of averting a 
strike is to agree to everything the 
union is asking. This is not a medica- 
ment to be recommended for general 
dosage—nor is it one which unions 
expect to receive. One sure way to 
bring on a strike is to disagree with 
everything the union is asking. This 
is not recommended either, and few 
companies expect to get away with it. 
Somewhere in the middle ground lies 
an area in which agreement is possible. 
The first responsibility of the indus- 
trial relations man is to find that area 
without interrupting the production 
process—or, failing that, to find it as 
soon as possible thereafter in order to 
minimize the losses caused by a strike. 

During the period immediately be- 
fore the strike is called the position of 
the company negotiator becomes in- 
creasingly critical. He has been sifting 
through the union’s remaining de- 
mands in an effort to decide which 
issues are strike issues and which are 
not. In his efforts to avert a strike, he 
has been trying to eliminate as many 
of the critical issues as he can. If, as 
the deadline approaches, he still has 
a concession or two to toss into the 
pot, he will be greatly tempted to do 
so, if he feels it will buy him an 
agreement. On the other hand, if 
he feels that the union membership 
is spoiling for a strike and a walk- 
out is inevitable, then he will be 
tempted to hold back on further 
commitments and save them for 
trading after the strike occurs. The 
dilemma he faces at this point is an 
extremely important, as well as an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, one. If he 
throws too much away in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to prevent a walkout, he 
will be left with nothing to offer the 
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union as a face-saver while the strike 
is in progress. 

Generally, the experienced negotia- 
tor will be able to sense when the 
union means business. Or he may have 
developed some source of reliable in- 
formation which will supply him with 
the background he needs. Whatever 
the method used, it is incumbent up- 
on the negotiator to accurately deter- 
mine in advance what the union intends 
to do and when it intends to do it. If 
he is unable to do this, the company 
will find itself either making unneces- 
sary concessions to prevent a strike 
or making additional concessions to 
get out of one. If a good job has 
been done in feeling the union’s pulse, 
management will either be able to 
get an agreement with what it has 
to offer, or have retained sufficient 
bargaining advantage to bring about 
a settlement while the strike is in pro- 
gress. 


Incidentally, if a company waits 
until a strike has been called before 
deciding what to do next, it is placed 
in an extremely vulnerable position 
which may limit its ability to endure 
or recover from the strike. Despite 
the fact that few strikes are called 
nowadays without some form of notice, 
they must still be looked upon as 
emergencies. Preparations should be 
made for the possibility of a strike, 
just as they should be for other emer- 
gencies like fires, floods, or explosions. 


Preparing for a Strike 


If top management is to be free to 
cope with the special problems arising 
out of a strike, some of its normal 
functions must be delegated to others. 
This can be most effectively accom- 
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plished through the establishment of 
a standing emergency committee made 
up of second-level representatives from 
the various departments—production, 
engineering services, accounting, traf- 
fic, purchasing, industrial relations, 
and so on. The functions of the re- 
spective committee members should be 
set down in an emergency manual 
which must be periodically reviewed 
and brought up to date. The manual 
should cover such matters as notifying 
suppliers, diversion of incoming raw 
materials, maintenance of essential 
services, protection of personnel, 
equipment, and material in process, as 
well as provide for the food, recrea- 
tion, and housing for those who stay 
on the job. 

Actually, much of the sting can be 
taken out of a strike if proper plans 
have been made in advance for the 
change-over from the normal to the 
abnormal. In fact, some walkouts can 
actually be prevented if the work- 
force is convinced that the company 
is so well prepared for a strike that 
its effect will not justify its cost to 
the union. Thus it may help if some 
of the preparations for a strike can 
be made evident, both to the em- 
ployees and to the public. Such activi- 
ties as transferring inventories from 
one plant to another, diverting incom- 
ing raw materials, bringing in food 
and bedding, and checking with the 
local authorities regarding traffic con- 
trol and protection at the plant gate 
may all be expected to have a salutary 
effect on a group of prospective 
strikers. 

Somewhere along the line, and now 
is as good a time as any, manage- 
ment is going to have to decide 
whether it should try to carry on 
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operations in the face of a strike. On 
this question, it is impossible to gen- 
eralize. Numerous factors have to be 
taken into account—the demand for 
the product, the inventory of finished 
products, the willingness of some em- 
ployees to cross a picket line, the sup- 
port of local officials, and so forth. 
Without taking up the cudgels either 
for or against continued operation, it 
can be said, however, that, purely from 
the negotiating angle, and in particu- 
lar from the standpoint of placing 
management in the most advantageous 
position at the bargaining table, the 
less strife and bitterness at the picket 
line the better. Attempts to continue 
production, to make deliveries to cus- 
tomers, to bring employees through 
the picket lines, always give rise to 
incidents—sometimes even violence. 
These events serve to divert the nego- 
tiators from the real issues at hand, 
and they create interest in the strike 
on the part of apathetic employees 
and the general public. There may 
be, and often are, excellent reasons 
for trying to operate a struck plant 
but, other things being equal, the best 
climate for negotiations is one that is 
undisturbed by strife, violence, and 
arguments on the picket line. 


Maintaining the Lines 


Of Communication 


So much for the preliminaries! 
Now, the workers are out on the street, 
and the negotiator has the job of se- 
curing an agreement and getting them 
back to work. From here on in, the 
keyword is “communication.” Not, of 
course, that it hasn’t been necessary to 
maintain the lines of communication 
while the strike has been building up; 
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now it is even more sc. The negotia- 
tor has to keep his superiors constantly 
informed, and the supervisory staff 
up to date, too. Nor does the responsi- 
bility to the employees end when they 
refuse to enter the plant. It must not 
be assumed that the union leaders are 
giving them the straight, unadulter- 
ated facts. The company must be pre- 


pared to tell them the truth about its: 


latest offer and any other information 
they may need in deciding to return 
to work. If the strike extends for any 
length of time, the public in general 
will become vitally concerned, and 
should be intelligently informed right 
from the start. 

Public and governmental agencies 
must also be contacted. The company’s 
customers have to know what to ex- 
pect, and its suppliers must be told 
where they stand. Even competitors 


should be included. The company 
must be prepared to negotiate in the 
newspapers, to explain and defend 
its position over the radio or TV, to 


appear before service clubs. The 
sooner it can convince its employees 
and the general public of the reason- 
ableness of its case, the sooner it will 
have a contract and be back in busi- 
ness. 


If there is an emergency committee 
of the type described above, the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the lines 
of communication can be turned over 
to it. Notification forms can be printed 
in advance. Wires to suppliers and 
customers can be filed in advance, to 
be released later. Contacts with the 
press and radio can be renewed and 
releases partially prepared ahead of 
time. A speakers’ bureau can be es- 
tablished. If, through proper planning 
and preparation, a group can be set 
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up within the organization to handle 
the details of communication, then 
all the negotiator has to do is to serve 
as the liaison between the negotiating 
committee at one end and the emer- 
gency committee at the other. 


Importance of Accurate Records 


As in all communications, it is 
necessary that the information be hon- 
est, factual, and accurate. One way 
to insure that information coming 
out of a negotiating conference meets 
these requirements is to take a verba- 
tim transcript of every meeting. With 
modern methods of recording, tran- 
scribing, and duplicating, it is possible 
to do this accurately and promptly. 
Not only does the resulting record of 
the conference serve an invaluable 
purpose during negotiations; it will 
pay for itself many times over as an 
accurate indication of the intent be- 
hind the labor agreement, should the 
contract, or any part of it, come up 
for interpretation by an arbitrator at 
some future date. At Celanese, we 
have typed transcripts of our negotia- 
tions meetings back to 1936, and it 
would be difficult to estimate the 
number of times they have been re- 
ferred to, or the value we have ob- 
tained from them. 


Another aid in insuring good com- 
munications and good negotiations 
is the negotiations notebook. We have 
found that the best arrangement is a 
looseleaf binder arranged so that a 
separate three-fold section is available 
for each article of the labor agreement. 
The section to the left contains the 
article as it presently appears in the 
agreement. The center section contains 
the union’s proposal for revision, and 
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the section to the right the company’s 
proposal. As counterproposals are 
made, they are inserted in order in 
the proper section. The negotiator al- 
ways has before him a record of the 
latest position of each party, as well 
as copies of all previous proposals and 
counterproposals and the dates they 
were made. Similar notebooks should 
be provided for other key people in 
the organization, making it possible 
for them to be fully informed at all 
times. If conferences or telephone dis- 
cussions are necessary, they can be 
expedited considerably, since all 
parties have complete information be- 
fore them. 


Role of the Mediator 


In all probability, there will be a 
lull in contract discussions for the 
first day or so after a strike is called. 
Unless the company is prepared to 
make a substantial concession, it is 
usually not advisable at this point to 
take the initiative in trying to get the 
union to sit down at the conference 
table. The thrill and the novelty of the 
whole thing haven’t worn off yet, and 
the chances are that anything the 
company proposes will be tossed aside 
by the committee without proper con- 
sideration. It is generally better to sit 
back and wait for the union to re- 
quest a meeting, or at least to depend 
on either the state or the federal 
mediation services to step in and re- 
quest that the parties get together. 

It has been our observation that 
mediators or conciliators, if they do 
nothing more, fill a very vital need 
through their ability to keep the 
parties apart and the negotiations go- 
ing at the same time. Without the 
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presence of a disinterested third party, 
the negotiators must either stay to- 
gether and negotiate, or break up; 
whereupon the negotiations come to a 
halt. After weeks and months of go- 
ing over the same old ground and giv- 
ing the same answers to the same ques- 
tions, nerves get a little frayed and 
sometimes tempers warm up a bit, 
too. When that happens, a conciliator 
can split the parties up and still keep 
the conference in session by talking 
to each side separately and acting as a 
go-between for both. 

It is doubtful whether there have 
been many instances where concilia- 
tors have managed to secure more 
concessions from a company than it 
was prepared to give anyway; and it 
is doubtful also that they have been 
any more successful in getting unions 
to settle for less than they had already 
decided to settle for. This is particular- 
ly true of negotiations during a strike, 
and the longer the strike lasts, the 
truer it becomes. We have never had 
a conciliator, state or federal, betray 
a confidence, and it is our belief that 
his most important role derives from 
the psychological willingness of two 
warring parties to say things to a 
third party that they refuse to say to 
each other. As long as conciliators act 
as impartial messengers and not as 
negotiators, they perform a_ useful 
function that is helpful to both par- 
ties in a labor controversy. 

If the strike continues long enough, 
the suggestion is bound to be made 
that the parties submit the issues 
which separate them to an impartial 
arbitrator for settlement. The union 
will probably make the suggestion 
first, and it will be picked up by 
merchants and others affected by the 
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strike. Perhaps, during wars or na- 
tional emergencies, there is no other 
recourse; but this is peacetime, and 
it behooves each of us to hold on to 
the right to say what goes into our 
labor agreements. It is one thing for 
third parties to interpret our con- 
tracts for us, but having them write 


them for us is something else again. 

To sum up, a company should, of 
course, avoid a strike if it can. If it 
can’t, it should be sure to retain some 
concessions for face-saving purposes 
in reaching a settlement. Above all, it 
should keep its lines of communica- 
tion open and well-oiled. 


. .. As may be seen from the actual contract 
clauses quoted by the author, negotiating on 
standards is beset with traps for the unwary. 
Here he discusses some major pitfalls in this 
area, and the steps his company has taken to 
circumvent them. 


IV. Does Your Contract 


Permit Productivity? 


LLOYD J. HANEY 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


BEING NEITHER a standards supervisor 
nor an engineer, I propose to discuss 
the question of negotiating on produc- 
tivity standards from the viewpoint of 
the manager who is paid to produce 
results through employee cooperation. 

My company, the Dana Corporation, 
operates 10 manufacturing plants pro- 
ducing automobile and aircraft parts 
and miscellaneous machinings, forg- 
ings, and stampings. We are experts 
in engineering, machining, forging, 
and stamping. We operate all our 
production work on an incentive basis 
and when we think of a production 


standard we think, therefore, in terms 
of incentive; but whether you have 
an incentive system or a day rate op- 
eration doesn’t really make much 
difference. You must provide work 
standards in any event. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
a number of examples of clauses re- 
lating to productivity standards from 
various union agreements will be 
given. Some of them are from our 
own company experience and others 
from selected research. Since all of 
us have made, and will probably go 
on making mistakes, no apologies are 
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offered for the examples which have 
been chosen. 


Evolution of Production Standards 


As background to the discussion, 
it may be helpful to explain briefly 
how «and why production standards, 
as we know them today, came about. 

There is nothing new in work meas- 
urement. It is not even a development 
of this century or of our present 
stage of industrial progress. Man 
has always had to produce in order 
to live. Work is basic to our nature; 
either we work or we starve. The 
question of how much work should 
be performed or how many pieces 
produced within a given time is as 
old as the hills; it is the pivot 


around which industry has been turn- 
ing for many years. In our time it 
has become a subject of paramount 
importance. 


When the Industrial Revolution be- 
gan, the machine was the thing. Indus- 
try felt the impact of one invention 
after another. At this time, the people 
who ran the machines, including the 
women and children, were looked upon 
as incidental. This was the age of the 
sweat shop, the 12- and 16-hour day. 
Labor was the most inconsequential 
item in industry. 

With the development of social con- 
sciousness and the emphasis on per- 
sonal rights came state and federal 
legislation on such matters as child 
labor, the eight-hour day, the mini- 
mum wage law, and industrial com- 
pensation. Labor unions grew up. The 
workers now had a voice and be- 
came more insistent that a specific 
standard of performance be set up. 

To answer the need for a better 
measuring-stick, Taylor and Gilbreth 
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gave us time and methods study. It 
is difficult to say whether time study 
gave rise to the emphasis on accurate 
standards or whether the need for 
more accurate standards gave rise to 
time study. At all events, Taylor and 
Gilbreth used time as the basis for 
measuring; they broke down an op- 
eration into movements, measured 
each movement, and came up with a 
more scientific, defensible production 
standard. 

Time study attempts to define 
“normal,” to set “average perform- 
ance” as the basis. The accuracy of 
the standard depends greatly upon the 
judgment of the time-study man and 
the ability of first-line supervisors to 
carry out their responsibilities proper- 
ly. Aware of the pitfalls of improperly 
established standards, progressive 
managements insist on their standard 
divisions keeping abreast of all the 
latest methods of developing them. 

As time study became widely ac- 
cepted, American industry began more 
and more to meet the worker on a 
man-to-man basis in the endeavor to 
settle the vexed question: Who is to 
say how much work should be done 
for a day’s pay? 

From this experience, it was learned 
that production standards, if properly 
presented to the workers, can repre- 
sent a challenge to their physical and 
intellectual ability as well as serving 
as a measurement tool for manage- 
ment. Thus increased earning or re- 
ward factors came to be added in the 
form of incentive or bonus systems. 

The ultimate purposes of production 
standards are the same for all com- 
panies. They are an aid to cost con- 
trol, production planning, marketing, 
and the other important elements 
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which enable a company to operate 
successfully. 


How Time Studies Should 
Be Carried Out 


At Dana, we believe that it is. as 
important to provide the proper at- 
mosphere for a time study as it is to 
provide a suitable room for a con- 
ference. A time study should take 
place in a setting where mind and 
muscle are coordinated to meet the 
task ahead. There should be an or- 
derly work place and a logical se- 
quence of motions so that the em- 
ployee is able to follow through and 
do the job as it is meant to be done. 
The worker who is all tensed up when 
he tries to do a job produces under 
a strain. Just as a relaxed person has 
the ability to relax those about him, 
so the tense person can pass his ten- 
sion on and irritate others. In a situa- 
tion where either the employee or the 
employer, or both, are irritable, im- 
proper standards may result, no met- 
ter how well the labor agreement may 
read or how sound the standards de- 
partment may be. In years past, it was 
not uncommon for a time-study man 
to stand behind a post and take an 
observation without being seen by the 
employee who was being timed. But 
unions demanded that this practice be 
stopped. Presumably, it was the lack 
of proper staging that caused this 
provision to be inserted in one agree- 
ment: 

When time studies are to be made, they 

shall be made openly and the depart- 


ment steward shall be informed that the 
time study is to be made. 


We are convinced that a better and 
fairer standard can be arrived at if all 
the participants are at ease when the 
facts are being assembled. 
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Everyone who negotiates with a 
labor organization is confronted with 
innocent-looking clauses. Some of 
them are agreed to without thinking. 
Look, for example, at this proposal: 

The union demands that before the 

company starts experimental work on the 

methods of manufacture on any job they 


must explain to the union what experi- 
mental work they intend doing. 


This quotation is part of a demand 
from one of our local unions during 
a negotiating session a few years ago. 
It was intended to stop us from im- 
proving a job once a standard had 
been set. There was no way we could 
compromise on the request. In our 
business, as in every other, materials, 
tools, machines, processes, and other 
factors are constantly changing. New 
loading devices, materials-handling 


equipment, and coolants all go into an 
experiment. With so many variables, 


no one can predict what the outcome 
of an experiment will be. We used 
many illustrations to explain why we 
could not agree to the union’s demand. 
For instance, we had to take into ac- 
count the nature of the material to be 
cut; the fit of the tool; the speed of 
the work at the time of the cut; the 
thickness of the cut; the shape of the 
work; the angle of the cutting tool; 
the metal in the tool itself; how the 
tool is held; and how the work is 
held when it is fabricated. On none 
of these points can we say in advance 
how much experimentation will be 
necessary. Without going into a long 
discussion on this point, it can readily 
be seen that we should have lost our 
competitive position long ago had we 
tried to explain in advance what 
manufacturing experimental work we 
were going to do. Our experience 
shows that most results from experi- 
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mental work come about by accident 
rather than through a deliberate plan. 


Problem of Setting 
A Temporary Rate 


In checking a number of union 
agreements, I have found a noticeable 
absence of provisions for setting tem- 
porary rates. This may be all right 
as long as the union does not object 
to a temporary rate; but we had gone 
along for many years without trouble 
and then, all of a sudden, we found 
ourselves involved in a number of 
disputes as to how, when, and where 
we could set a temporary production 
rate. The two specific instances that 
follow will illustrate the necessity for 
caution in this respect. 

Some years ago we had a lengthy 
arbitration case over a production 
standard. It all began on an assembly 
line when we started to assemble a 
new unit. We set a temporary rate 
and for a whole year forgot that it 
was temporary. Then, because of cus- 
tomer pressure for lower prices, we 
went to work to establish a perma- 
nent rate. The union objected to our 
new permanent rate and forced us to 
arbitration. The arbitrator said that 
a company had no business assembling 
a job for a whole year on a temporary 
rate basis. He said that this allowed 
the rate to become fixed in the em- 
ployee’s mind and that to the em- 
ployee it actually had become a perma- 
nent rate. He took the view that the 
employee had a right to feel that a 
customer who was willing to pay the 
temporary rate for a whole year must 
have thought it permanent, and that 
actually all the company was trying 
to do was to devise a way of making 
more money on the same job. 
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In another instance, one of our 
local unions refused to cooperate when 
we tried to establish temporary rates 
because the union agreement had 
nothing to say on the subject. At 
all events, it was completely silent in 
a positive sense; but on the negative 
side the agreement contained this em- 
barrassing clause: 

Where no bonus rate has yet been es- 

tablished on a particular job, the em- 

ployee shall be paid his regular base 
rate plus the group bonus per cent for 
the preceding pay period. 

This clause had a double conse- 
quence. First, by omitting all men- 
tion of a temporary rate, it made no 
provision for the establishment of one, 
but implied that only a permanent 
standard could be set; second, it en- 
couraged the employee to postpone 
the setting of a permanent rate be- 
cause he was getting paid as much on 
a temporary basis as he would have 
received under a standard rate. 

Each of these instances taught us 
a lesson. In the first case, we devised 
a system which authorized only a 
specific number of pieces to be manu- 
factured or assembled on a temporary 
rate. After that quantity had been 
manufactured, a new authority had 
to be obtained. The temporary rate 
could be renewed as many times as 
was necessary, but each renewal was 
good only for a specified number of 
pieces. In this way, we had a constant 
reminder that we had a temporary 
rate in effect. We were also able to 
increase the number of pieces per 
hour if we found by experiment and 
development that more production 
was warranted. In the second instance, 
we now insist on provisions for set- 
ting temporary rates in language that 
all can understand. 
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One of the provisions to be avoided 
in setting temporary rates is the 
mutuality clause. An old agreement 
of ours read: 

Temporary piece-work rates may be es- 

tablished during the start of operations 

on new parts as agreed between the 


operator, the steward, the foreman, and 
the time study man. 


Under this clause we as much as ad- 
mitted that temporary rates were a 
matter for negotiation instead of as- 
serting the prerogative of the com- 
pany to set temporary rates as well as 
permanent production standards. The 
clause has now been changed to read 
as follows: 

Temporary piece-work rates for a speci- 

fied number of pieces may be established 

during the start of operations on new 


parts or on old parts that are being 
reprocessed. 


A written understanding of a com- 
pany’s right to set temporary rates 
should, if possible, be inserted in the 
main union agreement. However, a 
special written agreement will suffice. 


Setting the Standard 


It is when it comes to discussing 
the setting of the standard that most 
employers unknowingly sever a main 
artery of management prerogative. In 
an effort to promote harmonious re- 
lations with employees, we are all 
tempted to agree to mutual clauses in 
union agreements; but what we are 
really agreeing to is giving the union 
a veto power or, even worse, letting 
them set our standards. The profes- 
sions of sincerity made by a union 
committee at the time of negotiations 
are often quite convincing; but con- 
sider this paragraph: 

Where it is necessary to establish new 


rates for an operation, a representative 
of Management and one from the Union 
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shall study the job and endeavor to 
agree on a rate. If a new rate is not 
agreed on and set by Management with- 
in thirty (30) days, it may be made 
subject matter of a grievance. 


This may appear harmless when agreed 
to and may not work out disadvan- 
tageously for some time; but don’t 
be misled. Note the following: 


Inasmuch as the Union realizes the 
necessity for the employees to cooperate 
with the Company in increasing efficiency, 
the Company and the Union will inso- 
far as possible, establish standard base 
rates of production that shall be con- 
sidered a fair day’s work. 


Our company was lulled into a false 
sense of security by such a clause. 
Our contract did not specifically state 
that management should establish the 
rate, and over the years a kind of 
semi-formal practice had grown up 
whereby we had to get union concur- 
rence on a standard before it was put 
into effect. 

In the beginning, the company 
would show the union the standard 
and tell them the permanent rate 
that had been established. Then an 
argument arose and the union claimed 
that there were some standards which 
they had not seen. This led the super- 
visors to ask the union representatives 
to initial a time study to show that 
they had seen it. From this point on, 
it was easy for the union to claim 
that a time study could not be put into 
effect until they had approved it be- 
cause they had the power of veto in 
refusing to initial the study. This ar- 
gument resulted in a National War 
Labor Board case in which the Board 
upheld the union’s contention. A part 
of the Board’s order reads as follows: 


When a price is to be set on an opera- 
tion, the department foreman or the 
production superintendent will advise the 
department steward the price that has 
been determined. If the steward and the 
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operator question the correctness of the 
price, the Company shall produce for 
the Union’s examination the time study 
data on which the price is based. The 
Union shall have the right to a recheck 
of such data in the presence of the 
steward. When the Union agrees the 
time study has been properly made, the 
price shall go into effect. Whenever the 
Company and the Union cannot agree 
on the time allowed for the operation, 
the Company and the Union shall time 
the job together and this observation 
shall be taken as evidence for arriving 
at a correct time for the operation in 
question. 


After the Board had finally concluded 
the case, we were faced with the 
choice of accepting either the order 
of the Board or Government seizure 
of the company. We decided to try 
to live with the Board order. Our 
choice proved very costly, and we 
found the problem sc vexing that 
immediately at the end of the war we 
gave the union the choice of either 
revising the interpretation of the agree- 
ment and writing a new, understand- 
able, and workable standards arrange- 
ment or of closing shop in that 
particular plant. We came out of these 
negotiations with a new basic agree- 
ment as follows: 

1. Prior to the making of a time study 
it is the Time Study Department’s 
responsibility to check the perform- 
ance of an operation to see that it is 
being operated in the manner out- 
lined in the operation write-up. 

. After the time study has been com- 
pleted and a standard determined by 
the Company the standard shall be- 
come effective immediately and shall 
apply on all shifts performing the 
operation. 

. If the operator is dissatisfied with 
the standard that we have determined 
the standard may be questioned at 
any time during the first week of 
operating experience. 

. In the event a time study is ques- 
tioned the dispute shall be taken to 
a Union Time Study Steward who 
will contact the Company Time Study 
Supervisor to examine the data. 
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This new agreement eliminated all 
shadowy and indistinct reliance upon 
mutuality clauses and substituted a 
factual procedure. It restored to the 
company the basic prerogative of put- 
ting the price into effect. If, after 
working at the rate, the operator 
wanted to challenge the standard, we 
gave him the chance of doing so. 


Setting the Earnings Standard 


Though it is not possible here to 
discuss all the phases of productive 
standards in union agreements, one 
that should be mentioned is the prob- 
lem of setting the earnings standard 
of employees. We are opposed to 
justifying the amount to be earned 
on the grounds of comparison with 
previous standards. Each standard 
should stand by itself, and we make 
no exception for standards resulting 
from new machinery. 

Here, however, is what one company 
agreed to: 

All new jobs shall be piece-priced in the 

following manner: The number of 

pieces set as an hour’s work divided into 


the average hourly earning rate as of 
August 1, 1951 shall be the piece price. 


We do not believe in this loose 
kind of arrangement, but prefer rather 
to reach an agreement on the amount 
of the per cent above normal or base 
rate that we expect an operator to earn 
at an incentive pace. Our definition 
of “normal” is the number of pieces 
per hour that a qualified operator 
can produce with equipment properly 
set up in relation to tools, feeds, and 
speeds, and the availability of ma- 
terials in the proper amounts and 
quality. Of course, it goes without 
saying that proper contingencies are 
provided for by accurate determina- 
tion. 
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But here, too, a company must exer- 
cise caution lest it go too high in its 
promise of earning ability. In another 
contract we found this: 

Piece-work rates, when set, shall be 
established as to permit an average em- 
ployee working under normal operating 
conditions to earn a minimum of 50 
per cent over his or her regular day rate, 
provided, however, whenever possible 
rates established for the crews shall be 
set so as to permit an average employee 
working under normal operation condi- 
tions to earn a minimum of 75 per cent 
over his regular day rate. 

In our opinion, there is too much 
latitude between 50 per cent and 75 
per cent; the provision looks as though 
the standard depended on the price 
the company could get from the cus- 
tomer. 


In administering incentive plans, 
another large trap for the unwary is 
the payment of allowances. You sim- 


ply cannot keep employees working if 
you are going to pay them as much 
for loafing. We had experience with 
the following provision and it nearly 
cost us the loss of one of our leading 
products: 


On all allowances where bonus percent- 
age is added and paid for by the Com- 
pany, the percentage shall be paid on 
the basis of the shop average bonus 
percentage figure of the preceding quar- 
ter. 


Under this provision it paid the 
employees to scheme to find ways to 
get paid for down time because they 
made just as much money loafing as 
they did when they were making 
pieces. It also afforded the perfect 
way for employees to increase their 
loafing time since each time they 
raised the average bonus per cent in 
one quarter they were insured of the 
new bonus per cent on all allowances 
in the next quarter. In such a situation, 
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each time this happens, employees are 
encouraged to find a way of getting 
more down-time allowance and work- 
ing less. After a few years of this, 
there is no way to lose by not work- 
ing, since all loafing time is paid for 
at a premium called average earnings. 


How to Challenge a Standard 


Challenging a standard is a subject 
on which we have definite and conclu- 
sive findings; yct we have found a 
great diversity of opinion about it 
among management people. Some be- 
lieve that you can have mutuality in 
challenges, as this section, for in- 
stance, provides: 

The Chief Shop Steward and a repre- 

sentative of the Company, on any dis- 

puted job operating on a piece work 
basis, shall time study the job, and any 
rate agreed upon will be on the basis 


of a mutual understanding between the 
Shop Committee and the management. 


We, too, have had our experience 
with mutuality and have rid ourselves 
of it. Here’s the story. 

Having firmly established that man- 
agement might put a_ production 
standard into effect unilaterally, we 
had to find some way to allow the 
employees and the union to challenge 
the company’s standard. We came to 
four basic conclusions: 

1. The union representative who 
investigates the challenge should 
be schooled in time study proce- 
dures. 


In arriving at his standard, the 
union representative should be 
limited to the same set of con- 
ditions as was the company time 
study man. 


If a local management and local 
union cannot settle a disputed 
standard, they should use the 
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services of the international 
union’s time study department. 

. If no other solution is found, 
the dispute should go to arbi- 
tration before an arbitrator 
schooled in production stand- 
ards. 

These four conclusions formed the 
basis for the revision of a major part 
of our time study procedure. As a 
result of our having secured the 
union’s agreement to these four basic 
principles, we have taken most of the 
arguments on standards out of union 
politics and placed them in the fac- 
tual area where they belong. 

The most contented, most efficient, 
and least troublesome worker is the 
one who understands his production 
standards. Therefore, not only is it a 
benefit and an advantage to the em- 
ployee to have a representative trained 
in industrial, engineering techniques; 
it is also most valuable to management. 
To further aid both management and 
the workers, the union should be given 
an opportunity to select or elect its 
own representatives to be trained in 
time study and methods work at the 
expense of the company. These repre- 
sentatives, or time study stewards, 
serve as a buffer between the man- 
agement standard division and the 
workers. The workers feel free to 
complain to their own people about 
the production standards and are 
ready to accept their answers as cor- 
rect. Union time study men, because 
they are thoroughly trained in the 
method of setting production stand- 
ards, can easily explain the standards 
to the worker and answer any ques- 
tions he may have about them. 

Over the years, we have developed 
our time study steward system to a 
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point where we believe it serves a good 
purpose for both the employees and 
the company. Our time study stew- 
ard candidates are proposed by the 
union, but their final selection is left 
to the company. In some cases, they 
devote full time to the job of union 
representation and selling production 
standards. We school them adequately 
in places like the Detroit Time Study 
School. When we first started this 
system some years ago, we had quite 
a number of time study grievances. 
Over the years our time study stewards 
have become an accepted part of our 
way of doing business. Standards 
disputes are held to an absolute mini- 
mum and are handled on a day-to- 
day basis. Also we think our union 
time study men keep the company 
time study men on their toes. When 
any rate is subject to challenge by 
schooled union men the company 
Time Study Department takes special 
care to be accurate. We think the 
system is successful for two reasons: 

1. The time study steward is ade- 

quately trained. 


2. He cannot be removed except by 
a secret ballot of the union, and 
then only by a three-quarters 
majority of those eligible to 
vote. 

Once in a while you take a big 
gamble in employee relations. In our 
original desire to incorporate a sound 
standard policy into a union agree- 
ment, we took a big gamble on the 
following clause: 

If an agreement on a disputed time study 

cannot be reached between representa- 

tives of the Time Study Department and 
the Time Study Steward, the matter 
shall be referred to the Time Study De- 
partment of the International Union 


whose decision shall be final and binding 
on both the Company and the Union. 
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As can readily be seen, this clause 
gave the time study department of the 
international union the right to be the 
final arbiter; but since we were con- 
vinced of our ability to provide the 
facts we were willing to take this 
chance. As it worked out, only one 
case was submitted by the local union 
to the international and that was 
settled on a fair basis. However, the 
clause has since been revised and 
disputes now go to an impartial 
arbitrator. 


When to Restudy an Operation 


Over the years, there have been 
more arguments on the question of 
changing a pace once a standard has 
been set than on all other aspects of 
the production standards system. In 
each case, either the company wants 
to set a new standard because the 
employees have met or exceeded the 
existing one or the union wants to 
loosen the tight ones. Here again the 
great danger lies in agreeing to re- 
study without sufficient protection. 
Consider this clause: 

The Company shall also have the right 

to have any job retimed, if it con- 


siders that the labor standard has been 
set too low. 


Here’s a paragraph that gives the 
company too much power. Retiming 
company mistakes has been the death 
of many an incentive system. 

Or consider this provision: 

If, after production standards have been 

set according to the base rate schedule, 

the operator finds it impossible with 
reasonable effort over a sufficient period 
of time to exceed the production stand- 


ard by 10 cents per hour, he shall have 
the right to request a new time study. 


This gives the employee a right to 
request a new study. Presumably, all 
he would have to do would be to 
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fake his production standard on the 
tightest part of an operation; then 
he would be entitled to a retiming 
and a subsequent loosening of the 
standard. We have adopted a princi- 
ple that gives us as much leverage as 
the union. It reads in part: 


If by mutual agreement it is decided to 
retime an operation after a permanent 
price has been set and there are no 
engineering or operation changes the 
operation will be retimed on the basis of 
timing all of the operation of the part 
in the department. 


First of all, where a permanent 
price has heen set and there are no 
changes, we require a mutual agree- 
ment between the company and the 
union to retime an operation. Then 
we retime all the operations of that 
part in the department; this enables 
us to balance the tight and the loose 
standards. By an amazing coincidence, 
we have received very few requests 
for retiming in the years since this 
paragraph was put into operation. 


Conclusion 


As a guide for other companies, this 
outline of our pattern for negotiations 
on productivity standards offers the 
following pointers: 

1. Set production standards on a 

sound basis. 

2. Provide a proper atmosphere 
when the standard is set. Ma- 
chines, tools, and_ instruction 
should be complete. 

Provide an adequate system 
for establishing temporary rates 
while a permanent standard is 
being reached. 

Maintain the right to put the 
standard into effect, and stay 
away from mutual clauses. 
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5. Agree on a workable arrange- 
ment whereby the employees or 
the union may challenge the 
standard. 

. Set down positive rules to be 
followed by both the company 
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and the employees or the union 
before a permanent standard 
can be changed. 
From our experience, such a policy 
can materially assist in maintaining a 
company’s competitive standing. 


. .. In the belief that the collective bargaining 
agreement can play a positive role in improv- 
ing employee relations, Campbell Soup Com- 
pany has developed a program for training 
supervisors in the day-to-day interpretation 
and administration of the union contract. Here 
is an account of the program and the thinking 


behind it. 


V. Collective Bargaining: A Medium 


Of Employee Communication 


J. PAUL STICHT 


Vice President—Personnel 
Campbell Soup Company 
Camden, N. J. 


PERHAPS I CAN best illustrate the 
basic premise of this paper by relat- 
ing a story about a small subsidiary 
of a large company. 

This subsidiary, like many com- 
panies in recent years, had grown up 
beset by government regulations, mili- 
tant labor unions, and employee dis- 
content. The strain was more than it 
could stand and it became sick and 
neurotic. Fortunately, the parent com- 
pany was doing well, and could af- 
ford to spend a great deal of money 
on the subsidiary. Consultants were 


brought in. They sampled the opinion 
of the employees and they drew up re- 
ports. They checked on the attitude of 
all foremen and they drew up reports. 
They asked people what they thought 
about the company and they drew up 
reports. Then they said it was all a 
matter of human relations and com- 
munications. 

Thereupon, the parent company 
bought a nice program all wrapped 
up in a big brown package. The sub- 
sidiary began to send newsletters and 
newspapers to the employees. It told 
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them all about the American economic 
system. It put up information racks 
and posters, stuck messages in the em- 
ployees’ pay envelopes, and gave 
everybody tests. But, somehow, none 
of this seemed to improve the situation. 
This was all the more strange because 
everyone had free insurance, a pension 
plan, rest periods, holidays, vacations, 
and more money. Still, nobody was 
happy. 

Then suddenly, the parent company, 
beset by tougher competition and the 
cancellation of some contracts, found 
itself in financial trouble, and a 
new general manager was sent to the 
subsidiary. He didn’t know much 
about psychology, but he did know 
that if things didn’t get better there 
wouldn’t be any subsidiary to worry 
about. So he called all the employees 
together and he told them that if they 


didn’t get busy they would lose their 
jobs. He explained how competition 
was underselling the company. He told 


union representatives that if they 
wanted to collect dues they had better 
see that their people turned in a fair 
day’s work. He told supervisors that it 
was their job to manage and that he 
would back them up. He set up sensi- 
ble production standards and he made 
fair rules which he insisted be applied 
fairly and interpreted uniformly. 
What was the result? The employees 
liked it, the supervisors liked it, and 
strangely enough, after the original 
shock, the union began to like it. 
The man had a plan. He knew where 
he was going and, what was even 
more important, so did everybody 
else. Two things in particular stand 
out at this point: 
1. The general manager spelled out 
the company’s objectives in the 
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light of recent developments. re- 
garding high costs and competi- 
tion. 

He turned the responsibility for 
employee performance back to 
the foremen, stressing the basic 
philosophy of fair and uniform 
handling of all employees. 


Getting Back to Fundamentals 


In short, this general manager didn’t 
talk about group dynamics or mass 
motivation—he simply applied them. 
He was just a fellow who thought it 
was the job of management to manage. 
In other words, he had gotten back 
to fundamentals. 

Now, admittedly, this story is an 
oversimplification, and is certainly 
not meant to cast aspersions on man- 
agement consultants. Their outstanding 
contribution to American industry is 
too well known to be questioned. But 
it does point up the tendency of many 
of us in management to lose sight of 
the fundamentals. As the old expres- 
sion goes, we’re not seeing the forest 
for the trees. 

There are, of course, many factors 
which are important in building good 
labor relations. But at Campbell’s we 
think that there is one factor so basic 
that no labor relations program can 
be successful without it. This is the 
necessity for front-line supervisors to 
understand the company’s philosophy, 
policies and program, and to imple- 
ment these things in their day-to-day 
relationship with employees and union 
representatives. This same point of 
view has been expressed many times 
—yet how often do we see top com- 
pany and union representatives partici- 
pating in elaborate contract negotia- 
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We stress the development of in- 
terest in and appreciation for the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. 

We stress using language that is 
clear and simple and easily under- 
stood. 

Most important, we stress that when- 
ever a person accepts a supervisory 
position he accepts with it the re- 
sponsibility of supporting and advo- 
cating management philosophies, poli- 
cies, and procedures, and can expect 
the full support of management in re- 
turn. This does not mean that we do 
not encourage sincere differences of 
opinion or suggested changes in the 
company’s policies and procedures. 
We are always ready to do so. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, the problem is threefold: 
1. Management must spell out its 
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labor relations philosophy in the labor 
agreement and policy statement. 

2. Personnel departments must con- 
tinuously communicate this  infor- 
mation to front-line supervision at 
every opportunity, grievance by griev- 
ance, and case by case, supplementing 
the written policy by constant atten- 
tion to daily problems, formal train- 
ing classes, and other devices. 

3. The front-line supervisor must 
establish human relationship with each 
of his employees, and so provide an 
environment that encourages em- 
ployees to bring problems to him for 
handling in accordance with manage- 
ment’s basic philosophy. 

None of these fundamentals, of 
course, is new—but we feel that they 
are worth considering and reconsider- 
ing in the continuing effort to improve 
day-to-day employee relationships. 


Paid Holidays—A Survey of Company Policies 


IN THE DECADE since World War II, the paid holiday has become one of 
the major fringe benefits and a matter of perennial interest at the bar- 
gaining table. The standard package in the Cleveland area (considered 
generally representative of U.S. industry as a whole) is still six paid 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. According to a survey 
conducted by the Associated Industries of Cleveland among 329 member 
companies, only 13 companies granted a seventh paid holiday in 1954. 
This year, 20 are granting a seventh paid holiday. 

Eligibility requirements show wide variation, but 59.9 per cent of the 
companies surveyed require the manufacturing employee to work the day 
before and the day after a holiday to qualify for holiday pay. 

Most (82.4 per cent) of the 329 companies pay their manufacturing 
employees their hourly rate for paid holidays. About the same number 
(83 per cent) pay for the holiday if it falls within the employee’s vaca- 
tion period; 66.9 per cent pay their employees if the holiday falls on a 
Saturday and no work is performed. 

When a holiday falls on a Saturday, seven of the respondent companies 
observe a holiday on the preceding Friday, and four more grant it either 
on the Friday or on the following Monday. 





Do You—and Your Staff—Have These 
Basie Personnel Tools? 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS 
AND RECORDS 


Representative samples of forms used in every 
major activity of personnel administration. Includes 
137 forms used by companies today, with com- 
mentary on form design and adaptation. 227 
pages, cloth. Research Report No. 16. $4.75 
(AMA members, $3.50) 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING THE 
COMPANY ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


A comprehensive study designed to help you build 
@ sound organization structure or streamline your 
Present one. Topics include: the delegation of 
responsibility, reduction of the executive's burden, 
Preparing an organization manual, etc. Tables, 
diagrams, bibliography. 232 pages. Research Re- 
port No. 20. $4.75 (AMA members, $3.50) 


HOW TO PREPARE AND MAINTAIN A 
SUPERVISOR'S POLICY MANUAL 


A compact handbook that explains, step by step, 
how to find source material for the supervisor's 
policy manual, write policies and procedures, code 
and index them, and keep the manual up to date. 
72 pages. Research Report No. 11. $3.25 (AMA 
members, $2.00) 


MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEWING 


The standard handbook of interviewing funda- 
mentals and techniques, based on a nation-wide 
survey of 65 representative companies, the experi- 
ence of scores of personnel executives and profes- 
sional interviewers, and a combing of the signifi- 
cant literature in the field. Charts, tables, sample 
forms. 75 pages, cloth. Research Report No. 9. 
$3.25 (AMA members, $2.00) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FOREMEN IN 
MANAGEMENT 


This research study discusses the measures which 
can be used to improve the foreman's status, 
morale, and management effectiveness—based on 
the practices of companies doing an outstanding 
job in foreman development. 94 pages. Research 
Report No. 7. $2.25 (AMA members, $1.50) 


HOW TO ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN A 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


A specific guide on how to plan a balanced per- 
sonnel program, set it up, and keep it going at 
peak efficiency. Outlines a master plan for the 
development of personnel activities. Discusses the 
correct allocation of responsibility and authority 
between the staff department and the line organi- 
zation. Tables, charts, diagrams. 116 pages. Re- 
search Report No. 4. $2.25 (AMA members, $1.50) 


RATING EMPLOYEE AND SUPERVISORY 
PERFORMANCE. A Manual of Merit- 
Rating Techniques 


The AMA's best merit-rating materials, bringing 
executives, supervisors, and personnel technicians 
successful principles and techniques which have 
been evolved through wide experience and re- 
search. A basic report designed to produce more 
objective judgments and thus improve performance 
ratings. 192 pages, cloth. Facsimiles of many 
actual forms. $4.50 (AMA members, $3.50) 


THE AMA HANDBOOK OF WAGE AND 
SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


Tested compensation methods for factory, office, 
and management personnel. A practical guide to- 
a sound compensation structure—whether you're 
initiating a formal wage and salary program or 
modifying your present one. Tables, charts, dia- 
grams, sample forms. 416 pages, cloth. $7.50 
(AMA members, $5.00) 
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A COMPANY GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF 
SALESMEN 
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